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| NEW MACMILLAN BOOKS ON EDUCATION 


The Principles of Education 
By Ernest Norton Henderson, Ph.D. 


The author is Professor of Education and Philosophy in Adelphi College, Brooklyn. After ten 

years’ experience he possesses a wide view of present and past conditions, and a philosophical 

culture of mind which enables him to present a sane proportioned view of education as an evolu- 

tionary science. The editor of one of the best known journals of education is urging that in. 
structors in training schools make the work a required text for all students and training teachers. 

Others rank the book as one of the first three essential for a teacher's library. 

Cloth, 12mo, $1.75 net 


The Training of Teachers for Secondary Schools in 
Germany and the United States By John Franklin Brown, Ph.D. 


The author of “The American High School” describes concretely the standards and institutions 
which exist in Germany to-day, with enough of their history to show their evolution. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net 


The Teaching of Agriculture in the High Schools 
By Garland Armor Bricker, Ohio State University 


The subject has recently been brought into prominence all over the country and a survey of the 
problems involved will be found both interesting and useful. Cloth, 12mo, $2.00 net 


Idealism in Education 
By Herman Harrell Horne, Ph.D., New York University. 


An interesting discussion of first principles in the making of men and women:—Heredity, Environ- 
ment and Will. It touches the most vital point in modern education. By the Author of “The 
Philosophy of Education” and “The Psychological Principles of Education.” 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net 
Child Problems By George B. Mangold 


This is scarcely an educational book, but is closely related to every consideration of a child's 
preparation for its true place in the nation. Citizen's Library. Cloth, leather back, $1.25 net 
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A History of Education During the Middle Ages and the Transition 
to Modern Times By Frank Pierrepont Graves, Ph.D., Ohio State University. 


This work is a continuation of the author’s “History of Education before the Middle Ages,” and 
an exceedingly interesting analysis of little-known movements and their underlying principle 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.10 net 
Educational Values By W. C. Bagley 


By the Director of the School of Education, University of Illinois, Author of “The Educative Pro 
cess” and “Classroom Management.” Ready very shortly 


A Cyclopedia of Education Edited by Paul Monroe, Ph.D. 


The Editor-in-chief is Professor of the History of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
Author of “A Text-book in the History of Education,” “A Brief Course in the History of Educa- 
tion,” ete., ete, Volume I now ready. Send for a full prospectus, et 
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The University of Chicago | 
Offers instruction during 
the Summer Quarter on 
the same basis as during 
the other quarters of the 
academic year. 
The undergraduate col- 
1 . the graduate 
~ and the profes- 
sional schools 
courses in Arts, tera- 
ture, Science, Law, Medi- 
cine, Education and Dt- 
1. ——— 

ven ular members 
the’ Onlvesatty steff, 
which is augmented in the 
summer by appointment 
of professors and instruc- 
tors from other institu- 
tions 

Ist Term June 19 to July 26 
2d Term July 27 to Sept. 1 
Detailed announcements 
are now ready for distri- 
bution, and will be sent 
upon application. 


The University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 
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word on Gettell’s INTRODUCTION TO 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 


‘This work Is an admirable introduction 
to Political Science We have long been in 
need of such a book, and the author has, 
therefore, placed under obligation students 


Political Science throughout the country. 

» book shows not only a masterly grasp 
of the subject, but also remarkable power of 
condensation and codrdination.’’—Dr. Leo 8. 
Rowe, Professor of Political Science, Unt- 
versity of Pennaylvania, Philadelphia 


GINN & COMPANY, 29 Beacon St., Boston 





Introduction to Economics 


By ALVIN 8S. JOHNSON, 


Professor in the University of Texas 


“An Illuminating presentation, In brief and com- | 


pact form, of the leading results of modern eco 
nomic analysis.’.’"——Prof. T. N. Carver, 
University 
Cloth 416 pages. $1.50 
D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 
BOSTON NEW YORK, CHICAGO 
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With 30 Ulustrations and a map Large Sve 
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JohnBrown: ABiography 
Fifty Years After 
By OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD 





SOME TRIBUTES TO THIS REMARKABLE 
HISTORICAL WORK. 


Philadelphia PUBLIC LEDGER. “A tre- 
mendous book; more thrilli than any book of 
fiction, powerful in its appeal, and which, while 
it is written soberly, as befits history, by the 
very nature of the narrative often rises to the 
highest dramatic level.’’ 


THOMAS WENTWORTH  HIGGINSON. 
“I can only say after reading first to last 
its more than 700 pages that I have never en 
countered anything this side of Gibbon'’s ‘Rome’ 
which has made me feel more the personal power 
of a single work."’ 


JOHN TT. MORSE, Editor American 
Statesmen Series, in ATLANTIC 
MONTHLY. ‘Perhaps in thus dramatically 
fashioning his volume, Mr. Villard obeyed an 
instinct rather than acted upon a preconceived 
plan; that is often the case with a great work, 
where a writer's feelings are deeply enlisted. Be 
this as it may, the merit and charm are none 
the less; he has seized well a splendid oppor- 
tunity and has written one of the great biogra- 
phies of our literature.’’ 


HORACE WHITE. “In my judgment a con 
tribution to American literature to take rank with 
the very best historical writing of our time or 
any time. The only impartial history of the 
Kansas war."’ 


ST. CLAIR McKELWAY in the Brooklyn 
EAGLE. ‘A biography replete with facts and 
marked by courage and candor, learning and 
justice.”’ 


Portiand OREGONIAN. ‘The most valuable 
and comprehensive biography issued this season, 
and the best and most candid estimate of John 
Brown.”’ 


Ww. E. CONNELLEY in the Topeka 
CAPITAL. “The unprejudiced student and 
seeker for truth will herald the book as a great 
contribution to American history.'’ 


Des Moines CAPITAL. ‘More powerful in 
its appeal, more dramatic than any book of 
fiction, is this wonderful biography of John 
Brown.”’ 


The North Carolina REVIEW. ‘In this 
biography Mr. Villard has touched high-water 
mark. The book is a delight to the reader for 
many reasons. Full of life and movement, .. . 
written in an attractive and scholarly style, full 
of sympathy and yet without any loss in accurate 
presentation, it sets a new standard for bio 
graphical efforts.’’ 


Baltimore AMERICAN, “While the book 
has popular features in that it is entrancingly 
interesting, its scholarship is of the highest 
order and its style reminds one a little of 
Anthony Froude. . . . Mr. Villard has illus- 
trated in this book the finest ideals of literary 
conception and execution.”’ 


London TIMES. “It is scarcely likely that 
any later writer will be able either to add any- 
thing of importance to Mr. Villard’s collection 
of material or to better his interpretation of the 
whole story. . . . It at once becomes the 
standard, and probably the final authority on its 
theme.”’ 


Washington (D. C.) STAR. ‘Mr. Villord 
draws a compact, vivid, historic picture of the 
terrible focussing of this period upon our Civil 
War. Straight and clear in its literary way, 
this biography is a marvel of research and fair- 
mindedness.’’ 


HENRY WATTERSON in  Louatsville 
COURIER-JOURNAL, “No fault may justly, 
be found with Mr. Villard’s telling of the story. | 
It is minute and lucid, altogether fair and un- | 
varnished."’ 


Berlington (lowa) HAWKEYE. ‘It is a 
book which will take a place in the library of 
every well established home in this part of the 
country.”’ 





First Edition, October ist; 
Second Edition, November 2Zist; 
Third Edition, March ist. 





Pully illustrated with portraite and other illus The only biography of the founder of 
rotene OO. net Postage 26 cmt | modern Socialism, KARL MARX: 
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This is the clearest and 
up of the controversy that | 
most technical matters are 
be intelligible to anyone wh 
the movement. The book e« 
at issue, but special emphas 








-PRAGMATISM AND 
ITS CRITICS 


By ADDISON W. MOORE 


294 pages, 12mo, cloth; postpaid, $1.36 


‘al development of the pragmatic movement; (2) Its re- 
lation to the conception of evolution; (8) The social char- 
acter of pragmatic doctrines. 

The treatment is sympathetic and incisive. 


The University of Chicago Press - Chicago, Illinois 


most satisfactory summing 
as yet appeared. [Even the 
presented in such a way as to 
» is genuinely interested in 
yvers all the important points 
is is laid on: (1) The histori- 

















By ARTHUR 


THE CHRIST MYTH 


Professor of Philosophy at Karlsruhe 


DREWS, Ph.D. 





here as elsewhere.”’—T7he Inquirer 


This book is an able attempt to show that the origin of Christianity can be 
accounted for without the assumption of an historical Jesus By a comparison 
of the myths current in the early Christian period with the Pauline Epistles and 
the Gospels the autnor reaches the conclusion that Jesus was not a historical 
figure, but the suffering God of a Jewish sect, to whom the metaphy il specula 
tion of St. Paul gave universal significaace 

As a scientific and well-documented study in comparative religion the work is 
likely to be of much interest, even to those who are not able to accept the au 
thor’s more extreme views. 

“‘Die Christusmythe,” by Arthur Drews, has stirred the neart of Protestant 
Germany and roused it into keen opposition. It is an esay in Christian mythology 
on lines similar to those followed in Mr. J. M. Robertson's ‘Pagan Christs’ and 
‘Christianity and Mythology.’ Only faint echoes of the controversy which Drews 


has called forth have reached our shores, but with the appearance of an American 
edition his book is not unlikely te become a storm centre of Christian thought 





tory of Religion, 


378-388 WABASH AVENUE 


THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Publishers and Importera of Standard Worka of Science, Philosophy and the Hia- 


Founded in 1887 by E. C. Hegeler, for the purpose of establishing religion upon a scientific basis. 
Send for Complete Catalogue. 


incient and Modern. 


- - CHICAGO, ILL. 














THE FIRST GREAT CANADIAN 


The Story of Pierre Le Moyne, 
Sieur d’Iberville. 
By CHARLES B. REED 
The first complete study of the most 
conspicuous French Canadian of his day 
Illustrated from rare prints 
Cr. Svo, $2.00 net 
A. ©. MeCLURG & CO., CHICAGO 














HIS LIFE AND WORK, by John 
Spargo, $2.50 net; $2.70 carriage paid. 


nx | 8. W. BUEBSCH, 225 Filth avenue, NEW YORK 


A book of rare charm and great uacfulnesa 


FLORIDA TRAILS 

By WINTHROP PACKARD, author of “Wild Pas 

tures," “‘Wood Wanderings,"’ etc Illustrated 

$3.00 net; postage 25 cents 

“Mr. Packard,”’ sald Nathan Haskell Dole re 
cently in the New York Evening Post, ‘in cor 
tainly the most entertaining writer on nature now 
before the public; he has keen eyes, lively sym 
pathy, fluent fancy, delightful style,’ and in 
Florida Traila he has given free play to all these 
qualities to charm the reader 
Small, Maynard & Co., Publishers, Boston 


STENOGRAPHER 
GEO. B. COCK 


14 yre. Convention Stenc to Asson. Colleges and 
Prep. Schia., Middle States and Md 


FRANKLIN BANK BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 
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A Check List of Important Recent Books for the 
Private or Public Library: 


In the Heart of Africa 
By H. R. H. 


OF MECKLENBURG. An account of one of the 
most interesting of recent expeditions into Africa. 
Large octavo, 233 illustrations, sumptuously printed. 
Net, $5.00 (postage, 30c.). 

The Desert Gateway 
BISKRA AND THEREABOUTS. By S. H. 
LEEDER. “The only accessible work of its kind on 


the region described in 


L. A. Booklist. 


Napoleon In His Own Defence 
BY CLEMENT K. SHORTER. 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 4 rare plates. 
(postage, 25¢.). 
The Dictionary of English History 
A new 
pensable reference book, 
lustrated. Net, $3.50 (postage 25c.). 


The Home Life of the Ancient Greeks 


ranslated from the 
by Alice Zimmern 
yet popular work 
20¢.) 


Che third edition of this scholarly 
Illustrated. Net, $2.00 (postage 


ADOLPHUS FREDERICK, DUKE 


‘The Garden of Allah.’ ”—A. 
Illustrated. Net, $1.75 (postage, 15c.). 


; 
“Likely to give an 
entirely different direction to the study of Napoleon.” 
Net, $4.00 


and thoroughly revised edition of this indis- 
brought down to date. /Ji- 


The Truth About Spain 


By G. H. B. WARD. An impartial and enlightening 
analysis of the situation in Spain to-day, treated from 
many different points of view. Jilustrated. Net, $2.00 
(postage, 20c.). 
Australia: the Making of a Nation 

By JOHN FOSTER FRASER. “It can be commend- 
ed to Americans who wish to gain intelligent knowl- 
edge of Australia.”—Philadelphia Press. Net, $1.75 
(postage, 15c.). 


The Sea and Its Story 


By CAPTAIN FRANK H. SHAW and ERNEST 
SHAW. “If anything relating to the sea has been 
omitted from this massive and remarkable volume, it 
is probably of little interest."—Boston Transcript. I[I- 
lustrated. Net, $3.50 (postage, 35c.). 


Steamships and Their Story 
By E. KEBLE CHATTERTON. The first adequate 


work on the development of the steam-driven vessel. 
Illustrated. Net, $5.00 (postage, 30c.). 


German of Professor Bliimner Puritanism and Art 


By JOSEPH CROUCH. An original and inspiring 
defence of Puritanism with relation to the fine arts. 
Iilustrated. Net, $3.75 (postage, 25¢.). 


The New Fiction: 


The Lame Englishman 
By WARWICK DEEPING. 
ed 


Net, $1.20 (postage, 12¢.). 


“The best modern novel 
Mr. Deeping has yet written.”"—Athenaeum. Illustrat- 


The Brown Mask 


By PERCY BREBNER. A new romantic novel by 
the author of “The Princess Maritza.” Illustrated. 
Net, $1.20 (postage, 12c.). 


Published by Cassell & Company (Founded 1848), 43-45 East 19th St., New York 











NEW BOOKS 


THE INTELLECTUALS: An Experiment in 
Irish Club-Life 


By CANON P. A. SHEEHAN, Author of “Luke Delmege,” 
“Parerga,”’ etc. Crown 8vo. $1.50 net. By mail, $1.64. 
\ description of 37 sessions of a Literary Club established 
in a town in Ireland under the Chairmanship of a Catholic 
priest, and composed of members of different nationalities 
and creeds, who meet together every week, and present papers 
for questions of interest in edueation. 
science, religioa, polities, ete. The book is interspersed with 
and free discussions on them; while the whole 
thing is strung together on a slender string of romance. 


A SAGA OF THE “SUNBEAM ” 


discussion on all 


‘Rasa ys por ms 


By HORACE G. HUTCHINSON. With Illustrations. 8vo. 
$1.75 net 
This is the atory of the latest cruise of the “Sunbeam,” 
owned and navigated by Lord Brassey. It tells of a journey 
to Iceland, Newfoundland, up the St. Lawrence, the coast of 
Labrador, down through the Gut of Canso, and home again. 
JOHN VIRIAMU JONES, and Other Oxford 
Memories 


Professor of Zo- 
With 5 Illustrations. 


ty EDWARD BAGNALL POULTON 

ology in the University of Oxford. 

KVu $3.00 net 

An account of the Oxford life, and some details of the 
subsequent career for the firat Principal of the University 
of South Wales and first vice-chancellor of the Uni 
versity of Wales memories of tae Oxford Union in 
the "70s are given, with reminiscences of Lord Curzon, H. H. 
Asquith, Lord Milner, and others 


RECOLLECTIONS of aSCOTTISH NOVELIST 
By L. B. WALFORD With Illustrations. 8vo. xii+317. 

$3.00 net 

Mre. Walford has written 45 novels and besides has 
seen not a little of social life tn Edinburgh, London, and 
elaewhere Consequently her “Recollections,” covering 60 
long a atretch of time and giving glimpses of so many 
phases of life, is full of interest and echarm.”—N. Y. Timea. 


D.Se., 


Collexe 
Some 








NEW SCIENTIFIC BOOKS 


MODERN METHODS OF WATER PURI- 
FICATION 


By JOHN DON, A.M.1.Mech. Eng., and JOHN CHISHOLM, 
A.M.I.Mech. E., Engineer and Manager of the Airdrie, 


Coatbridge, and District Waterworks. With 96 Illustra- 
tions. 8vo. pp. xvi+368. $4.20 net. 
Mr. Don's paper on “The Filtration and Purification of 


Water for Public Supply” was selected by the Council of the 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers for the first award of 
the “Water Arbitration Prize.” The book will interest not 
only the water engineer and Public Health Officer, but also 
all who recognize the paramount importance to modern towns 
of a water-supply above suspicion. A full description is given 
of modern methods of filtration. 


MONOGRAPHS ON BIOCHEMISTRY 
ALCOHOLIC FERMENTATIONS 


By ARTHUR HARDEN, Ph.D., D.Sc., Lister Institute, 8vo. 
$1.25 net. 

THE NATURE OF ENZYME ACTION 

By WM. BAYLISS, D.Sc., University College, London. New 
edition, 8vo. $1.20 net. 





CAT’S CRADLES FROM MANY LANDS 

By KATHLEEN HADDON. With 59 Illustrations. Crowa 
$0.90 net. Includes forms found among the Eskimo, 
American Indians, in Africa and Torres Straits. 


ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY FOR COAL- 
MINING STUDENTS 


&vo 











Published 
by 


Longmans, Green, & Co. 


By L. T. O'Shea, M.Sec., Professor of Applied Chemistry in 
the University of Sheffield. Crown 8vo. $1.80 net. 
443 4th Ave. 
New York 
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The Week 


Reports that President Taft will use 
his veto to prevent any tariff amend- 
ment by the extra session of Congress, 
except the enactment of the Canadian 








reciprocity agreement, should be taken 
with a very large grain of salt. It is 
said that he would oppose even a revi- 
sion of the wool schedules—which he 
has declared to be “indefensible’’—since 
he does not believe that Congress will 
be in possession of “scientific data” 
upon which to proceed. But whatever 
the Tariff Board has can be turned over 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
And as the President is on record as 
holding that even the “data” laid before 
Payne and Aldrich left no doubt that 
the woollen duties were made outrag- 
eously high, it is difficult to see on what 
ground he could oppose their reduction. 
He certainly would not wish to make it 
appear that he would not accept from 
Congress in April or May what his 
friends say he intends to urge it to do 
in December! As for other legislation 
in the extra session, Mr. Taft only 
echoes the common hope that little will 
be attempted. An apportionment Dill 
ought to be passed, inasmuch as the Re- 
publicans failed in their Constitutional 
duty to pass one in the Sixty-first Con- 
gress; and the intervals of business 
might well be utilized to put through 
the Constitutional amendment for the 
direct election of Senators. But in gen- 
eral the sooner the extra session does 
its necessary work and adjourns the 
better the country will like it, and the 
stronger will be the position of the 
Democrats. 


Ex-Senator Burkett of Nebraska is 
#0 recent an ex-Senator that his opin- 
ion must still be taken as representa- 
tive of a certain body of opinion at 
Washington. Why was Mr. Burkett 
against Canadian reciprocity? Becauze 
it was against the interests of his con- 
stituents: 


It costs a Nebraska farmer 20 cents to 
Taise a bushel of corn, and it costs 5 cents 
more in Illinois. When corn gets down to 


20 cents the farmer cannot buy anything, 
and furthermore he can’t pay more than 
$12 or $15 a month for help. When corn gets 


down to 15 cents, as I have seen it do, the 


farmer can afford to raise only enough to 
use about his place. When it is up to 35, 
the farmer pays $30 to his help, gives his 
children the best possible in the way of ed- 
ucation, and buys automobiles. 

The fine old statesmanlike way of put- 
ting things—how familiar its accents 
fall on the ear! Either the farmer must 
sell corn at the cost of production or 
else he must sell it at a profit of 75 per 
Either the farmer must feed his 
crop to the pigs or else he must ride 


Either the farm-labor- 


cent, 


in automobiles. 
er must get twelve dollars a month or 
else he must get two and a half times 
as much. A golden mean between the 
extremes of destitution and opulence is 
inconceivable, and it is the mission of 
every real government when it finds the 
farmer badly off to clap on a sufficiently 
high tariff to give him an automobile. 





Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s speech in favor 
of reciprocity was as statesmanlike as 
it was astute. The timid souls were re- 
assured against the spectre of annexa- 
tion by as ringing a patriotic manifesta- 
tion as any loyalist heart could desire. 
‘Rather than part with 


would part 


our national 


existence, we with our 
lives,” are strong words in the mouth 
of a Prime Minister; strong enough to 
undo whatever harm may have been 
done by the threatened invasion of Can- 
ada by Mr. Champ Clark and Mr. Ben- 
There the inevitable 


trend towards an economic understand- 


net. remains 
ing between the two nations, a develop- 
ment that has been recognized by both 
last forty 
years, and which only the exigencies of 


parties in Canada for the 


practical politics have caused the Oppo- 
sition to disown. Honest antagonism 
to the commercial agreement with the 
United States undoubtedly exists in Can- 
ada. It would be idle to say that even 
an oppressive or iniquitous system does 
not bind up to itself the interests of 
But that 
somebody has to suffer in the curing of 
au evil is a principle that must be 
reckoned with. 


very many decent people. 





The appointment of Justice Charles 
E. 
investigate second-class postage rates is 
the best possible 


Hughes to head the commission to 
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ough. Mr. Lawrence Maxwell, the sec- 
ond member appointed, a Democrat who 
was Solicitor-General under Mr. Cleve- 
land, will also add to its strength. With 
the help of such men, the facts ought 
to be brought out. We have not believ- 
ed that the method of taxing advertise- 
ments in magazines was either practical 
or wise; but we are chiefly concerned 


that the investigation should be broad 


and thorough and free from the usual 


tendency of governmental commissions 
to take the official view. If the inquiry 
is to be far-reaching it is bound to go 
into other questions than those affecting 


the magazines. The whole problem of 


the second class involves the manage- 
ment of the Department, the question 
of politics within it, of incompetent 


postmasters and a too little used plant. 
Such a commission must inevitably, if 
it decides in favor of the magazines or 
does not, point out the waste and ex- 
travagance and indicate other ways of 
saving and of making money. 


Travelling expenses are well known to 
be like charity in covering a multitude 
different things. It has but 
just now been discovered that the an- 


of—well, 


nual travelling expenses of the Govern- 
United States amount to 
This fact has been 


ment of the 
$12,000,000 a year. 
the 


sion on efficiency and economy in gov- 


unearthed by President's commis- 


ernmental methods. The reason why it 
has been so long hidden is that no sin- 
gle account or bill has ever shown the 
total. The figures are tucked away tn 
miscellaneous and  contingent-expense 
of the 
Taft's 


large sum 


accounts various departments. 


attention has been 
drawn to the which 


pears, on analysis, thet the Government 


President 
it ap- 


is paying for the official journeyings of 
its servants, and he is said to have @x- 
pressed the purpose to have the whole 
business systematized. His private sec- 
retary, Mr. Norton, referred to the mat 
ter in his recent address before the 
Union League Club of Chicago, and stat- 
ed that surprising differences had been 


found in the expense accounts for trav- 


‘el turned in by different departments. 


assurance that its. 


| 


in the mere question of railway trans- 
portation to New York and return, for 
example, it has been found that the em- 


work will be both judicial and thor-| ployees of some bureaus can make the 
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trip for 10 per cent. less than others. It | 
there is thus a possibility of saving as 
much as 10 per cent. on the whole $12,- 
000,000, the taxpayers are entitled to 


have it made. 





The adjournment of the Indiana Leg- 
islature is made the occasion of greater 
praise for its record than such bodies 
usually receive. And yet it barely sav- 
ed itself in the last two weeks of the 
session. Up to that time a strong bi- 
partisan combination, supplemented by 
a vigorous lobby, threatened to waste 
completely the Democratic opportunity. 
Toward the end, however, the Demo- 
crats waked up to their well-nigh lost 
chance to do what they were elected to 
dc, and redeemed their campaign prom- 
ises of a child-labor law, a weekly-wage 
law, a registration law, an employers’ 
liability law, and measures strengthen- 
ing the public accounting system. Still 
more gratifying is the enactment, with 
the codperation of the Republicans, of 
a corrupt-practices act. Among bills 
that failed was a franchise-referendum 
bill. Why the Republicans should have 
opposed this, after their “progressive” 
campaign of last fall, is a mystery that 
will help the Democrats as much a3 
their rally at the last to prevent the 
session from being barren. 





The new Governor of South Carolina, 


Blease, who wants to stop the education 


of the negro in that State, is not going 
to have things ali his own way. Mr. 
Charles L. Coon, the able superinten- 
dent of schools in Wilson, 8S. C., is not 
afraid to speak out about the value of 
real education for the colored man and 
to point out what a shame the present 
public-school education so often is. 
Thus Mr. Coon brings out the facts in 
regard to the negro schools in Alexan- 
der County in reply to a letter in the 
Charlotte Observer from a citizen who 


thinks that there is too much educa- 
tion there, It appears that there are 
287 colored children of school age in 
that county; that 224 attend for the 
school term of only sizty-fve days; that 
the total value of negro school property 
is but $309, and that the total amount 
paid for teaching the negroes is but 
$412.52 a year, at the rate of $51.54 per | 
As Mr, Coon says, | 
what the white man is really ecomplain- 


teacher per year! 


ing about is the lack of negro educa- 
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making such a showing cannot serious- 
ly claim that it is trying or has tried 
the experiment of negro education.” 





Instead of resorting to abuse and 
anonymous threats, Mr. Gompers and 
the others who are opposing the in- 
stallation of power presses in the Bu- 
reau of Engraving and Printing would 


do well to devote their energies to fram- 


ing a reply to Assistant Secretary of the 


Treasury Andrew's temperate and ap- 


parently conclusive statement. Starting 


with the fact of the increase of the busi- | 


ness of the Bureau at such a rate as 
altogether to outstrip its present equip- 


ment, Mr. Andrew points out that the} 
only alternative is to enlarge the out-| 


put without expanding beyond the 
bounds of the building. The Bureau 
investigated the possibility of making 
a change from hand presses to power 
presses, without displacing any of the 
present employees, and without lower- 
ing the technical standard of the work. 
It was found that every employee now 
engaged on the hand presses could be 
retained, if power presses were installed 
in the course of three, or at most four, 
years. In the bill repealing the man- 
datory provision for the use of hand 
presses, the substitution of power 
presses is distributed over five years. 
The investigation of the quality of work 
produced upon power presses was made 
in the presence of members ofthe Plate 
Printers’ Union and under adverse con- 
ditions, but the most expert of the plate 
printers could not distinguish among 
the notes produced in the two ways. The 
part of the statement that should re- 


ceive the most careful attention of those 


who are fighting the change is the dec- 
laration that many of the employees of 
the Bureau would welcome it, because 
work with power requires less physical 
labor, is much less apt to produce in- 
ternal injuries, and is from 30 to 40 per 
cent. better paid. That the substitution 
would relieve the Bureau of its unenvia- 
ble distinction of being the only large 
engraving plant in this or any other 
country which prints from engraved 
plates upon a large scale by hand 
presses, and would save the Government 
at least $700,000 a year, must impress 


\the mere taxpayer, though, of course, 


beneath the notice of Congress. 





Mr. Bryce closed his recent address 


note of hopefulness about American 
;municipal government. With a know- 
ledge of our city misgovernment now 
,;extending over forty years, and as a 
, close and eager student of existing con- 
ditions, Mr. Bryce is one whose testi- 
mony cannot be lightly set aside. The 
immense work yet to be done is not, of 
course, denied by this clear-eyed ob- 
server, but he bases his good hopes for 
the future upon the evidence that Amer- 
icans are giving attention and energy 
to city affairs as never before. Our dif- 
ficulties are obvious, our mistakes and 
our disappointments have been many, 
but we are still keeping at it, and there 
are solid grounds for believing that we 
shall work out into a better state of 
things. Everywhere there is a ten- 
dency to make national party politics 
count for less in city elections; every- 
where there is a growing insistence 
upon having municipal officials with suf- 
ficient power to carry with it the fixing 
of responsibility; there is much prom- 
ising experiment with new forms of 
city government; there are more civic 
reform; 
there is appearing a distinct spirit of 
municipal patriotism. In view of this, 
we should be foolish to despond when 
a man like Mr. Bryce bids us hope. 


organizations working for 





New Hampshire will cover herself 
with disgrace if she fails to save the 
magnificent Crawford Notch from the 
deadly injury not only threatened, but 
already being inflicted, by lumbermen 
who have begun cutting down the for- 
ests. The bill before the Legislature av- 
thorizes the Governor and Council to 
take possession under the right of emi- 
nent domain; and it is stated by those 
who have made a careful inquiry into 
the situation that the sum of $100,000, 
appropriated in the bill, will be sufficient 
to save the forests of the Notch. This 
is so trifling an amount in comparison 
with the object attained that it would 
seem incredible that there should be 
any doubt of the action of the Legisla- 
ture were there not such a melancholy 
record of its conduct in past years in 
similar matters. But there have been 
two changes which ought to assure suc- 
cess this time. The nomination and elec- 
tion of Gov. Bass testified to the arous- 
ing of a new spirit of citizenship in 
New Hampshire; and the passege of the 
national forests bill by Congress sup- 


tion, Surely, he says, “a county that is at the City Club in New York with a plies a new encouragement and incen- 
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tive. With the Federal Government. 
looked to for the saving of the forests 
in the upper White Mountain region, New 
Hampshire ought to be more than glad 
to do her part at the Crawford Notch. 





Now that President James of the Uni-| 
versity of Illinois has put into motion a 
scheme for the working out of a com- 
plete constitution for the university, to | 
be framed upon the initiative of the 
University Senate, it seems surprising 
that such a project has not been under- 
taken before this. However, it is only 
within recent years that the class of 
questions with which the constitution 
will be most seriously concerned has 
attained great prominence in American 
educational discussion. The tremendous | 
growth of the State universities of the 
West has given to these institutions a 
place quite unknown in former times: 
and the active part taken by many of 
them in the development of matters im- 
mediately connected with government 
and the general welfare has greatly 
heightened the interest with which they 
are regarded. But it is not only in the 
State universities that there has been 
either great increase of numbers or es 
sential widening of the field of action. 
Our leading Eastern institutions have 
become real universities, instead of 
merely institutions for the ordinary in- 
struction of undergraduates; and fur- 
thermore the sectarian control. which a 
few decades ago was dominant, now 
plays a very minor part. The time is 
therefore ripe for thoroughly examin- 
ing the organization of American uni- 
versities, and the professors who con- 
stitute the Senate of the University of 
Illinois have an opportunity to help in 
the establishment of sound principles 
in this important domain. 





Other causes than the handicap of a 
totally unsuitable building must enter 
into the failure of a project like the 
New Theatre movement. But it would 
be premature to look for such other 
causes in face of the fact that the New 
Theatre project in its entirety has not 
yet been admitted a failure. On the 
contrary, the founders of the New The- 
atre strongly reaffirm their faith in the 
underlying idea of an enterprise that 
has cost them nearly half a million | 
dollars. And they are quite right. | 
Stone walls do not a playhouse make— 


are the sum and substance of the prob- 
lem. On these points we have comfort- 
ing reassurance. Efforts to build up a 
good stock company are to be contin- 
ued, though the New Theatre players 
will not be seen in this city for a year, 
or until their new home is ready for 
them. But it may very well be that a 


lyear of “barnstorming” will supply 


valuable training. As for the play, it is 
reassuring to be told that nothing will 
be abated from the original design of 


{putting art above commerce. With the 


essentials of the scheme kept intact a 
new start is to be made. But while the 
incubus of the marble palace on Cen- 


|tral Park West is to be thrown off, it 
| would be well to keep in mind that oth- 


er mistakes than those in marble have 
been made. It is not yet time to say, 


“Now we are safe.’ A vast deal of la- 


'bor is still ahead. 





The reported attack upon the free- 
dom of the college press turns out to be 
without foundation. President Lowell, 
indeed, is now quoted as assuring the 
trembling editors of the Lampoon that 
he thought their daring cartoon a good 
joke, and that Lyman Abbott himself, 
far from taking offence, would so regard 
it. Thus encouraged, the enterprising 
publishers announce a second edition. 
What the Carnegie Foundation will say 
about the incident in its next report it 
would be idle to speculate. Does it in- 
dicate a waning in the power, or, worse, 
in the ideals of university presidents? 
Was it a wily move on the part of the 
head of Harvard to win publicity for 
himself? There is undoubtedly an in- 
creasing sensitiveness among college 
professors because of their subordinate 
position in the college world, where one 
mediocre quarterback receives more of 
the sort of recognition that counts than 
the combined body of those to whose 
lectures he attends through the medium 
of typewritten notes. But even this 
feeling appears hardly sufficient to ac- 
count for an action just the reverse of 
what would have been expected. Presi- 
dent Lowell seems to have forgotten 
his scholastic dignity in a smile at the 
richness of undergraduate humor. 





British public opinion has gone be- 
yond the point of evincing a pretty firm 
mind not to take Lord Lansdowne’s 
Rembrandt off his hands by a national 
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asking angrily, what right has a man of 


Lord Lansdowne's position to throw 
the picture on the market at all? 
Legally the noble lord's property, the 
tbreatened Rembrandt is characterized 
as being actually a national treasure of 
which its owner ought to regard himself 
as merely the steward. Thus Lord 
Lansdowne's offer to let the public have 
his picture at a 5 per cent. reduction 
from the half-million offered by a hid- 
eously wealthy American, is met with 
the bold counter-proposition that when 
the nation refuses to purchase a rare 
art-treasure, no one else shall be allow- 
ea to take it. In Italy the chief art col- 
lections have been catalogued and the 
exportation of any piece so registered 
is forbidden. The law is violated be- 
cause many an Italian nobleman has 
to choose between poverty and his pic- 
tures. Is that the case with Lord Lans- 
downe? The former Governor-General 
of Canada, Governor-General of India, 
Secretary for War, and Foreign Secre- 
tary has only four houses to live in, as 
we read in “Who’s Who,” and only 
about 143,000 acres on which to take 
his exercise. Yet with the present high 
cest of living -—— 





It was not M. Jaurés or Herr Bebe] 
who gave utterance recently to the fol- 
lowing words of warning in the course 
of parliamentary debate: 


It is the most civilized nations that spend 
the most on armaments Unless the mis 
chief is brought home to men’s feelings as 
well as to their minds, the growth of arma 
ments must in the long run break civil 
ization down. Some think it will end 
war. I think more likely it will end in in- 


ternational revolution 

The speaker was Sir Edward Grey, Mr. 
Asquith’s secretary for foreign affairs. 
Any such hearty pronouncement against 
the evil of bloated armaments from 
such a source would have been signifi- 
cant. It is doubly significant that Sir 
Edward Grey should have admitted the 
validity of the menace which the So- 
cialists almost from the beginning have 
raised in protest against the excesses of 
militarism and imperialism—the men- 
ace of international revolution. The 
jingo argument is losing its effective- 
ness as a pacifier of internal discontent. 
And in every country, and at the peri! 
of being called anti-patriotic and worse, 
there are brave men to plead the needs 
of internal social progress against the 
reckless multiplication of war machin- 


or unmake. The play and the players ‘subscription. The newspapers are now jery and war debts. 
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THE MEXICAN AFFAIR AND THE 
LAW. 

The country is still left very much in 
the dark concerning the real reasons 
for the dispatch of 20,000 American 
soldiers to the Mexican frontier. The 
first pretence of “mancuvres” was 
promptly abandoned. It was soon ad- 
mitted by the Administration that some 
other motive existed than to exercise 
the troops and see how our machinery 
for mobilization would work. But we 
are yet without an official explanation 
of the movement. Rumors and hints 
abound, but no precise statement has 
been made. If Congress were in session 
a demand would undoubtedly be made 
that the President should take the na- 
tion into his confidence. As it is, we 
are left groping. Was the action tak- 
en in consequence of representations by 
the Mexican Government? Had the 
State Department been urged to move 
in behalf of American investors in 
Mexico? Was the whole thing simply 
the result of a nervous desire to “do 
something”—always a dangerous thing 
in public affairs—-complicated by an un- 
expected fanfaronade of advertising by 
our military authorities? We do not 
know. No accurate information has 
been vouchsafed the country, and it 
must wait with what patience it can 
for more light. 

It ought to be regarded as perfectly 
clear, however, that some of the excuses 
given and explanations assigned in the 
press have no validity whatever. It 
has been alleged, for example, that it is 
the duty of the United States to prevent 
the shipment of arms across the border, 
and that the presence of a large body 
of troops is necessary in order to dis- 
charge this assumed international obli- 
gation. But no such obligation exists. 
Nothing of the kind can be found in the 
entire chapter of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States relating to neutral- 
ity. A “military expedition” set on foot 
on our territory is, of course, illegal; 
it is made a misdemeanor for an Amer- 
ican citizen to “enlist” on the soil of his 
own country to serve in a war in a 
country with which we are at peace; 
attempts to fit out a “vessel of war” in 
like circumstances, are declared illegal, 
and subject any citizen of the United 
States guilty of them to a fine of $10,000 
and imprisonment for ten years; and 
collectors of customs are bound to de 
tain any ship “manifestly built for war- 


>. 


consist “principally of arms and mu- 


| ' 
like purposes” of which the cargo chall of our own. All those matters are for 


the courts of justice on the spot or for 


nitions of war.” But the sale and ship- peaceful diplomatic adjustment. 


ment of arms to either belligerent are | 


Hence the mere fact that the amount 


not forbidden. Arms are, of course, sold |of American capital employed in one 


and shipped subject to seizure as con- 
traband, but that is the affair of the 
owner and consignee, not of the Govern- 
ment. There can be no ground, there 


are sent to the border to prevent the 


sending of rifles and ammunition across | 


it. No obligation, either legal or mor- 
al, rests upon our Government to under- 
take to prevent it. 

Another reason vaguely given for the 
concentration of troops in Texas is that 
we must be prepared to “protect” Amer- 
ican property in Mexico. That property 
is undeniably very large, and is scatter- 


ed up and down the republic. Its “pro-| 


tection” by soldiers in San Antonto 
would be a difficult task. If mines own- 
ed by Americans are seized by insur- 
gents in Durango, or railways broken up 
in Oajaca, in which American capital is 
invested, no long-distance shooting from 
the north bank of the Rio Grande will 
do any good. Whatever protests or de- 
mands might be in order would have to 
be made through diplomatic channels 
and from Washington. It would be a 
matter for pen and paper, not khaki and 
bullets. Quite aside from that, there is 
a great deal of confusion of thought 
on the whole subject of the relation of 
our Government to its citizens engaged 
in business in foreign countries. It is 
just as true of Americans who invest 
capital or buy property in Mexico as it 
is of those who do the same thing in 
England or France, that they take the 
step at their own risk. They are subject 
to the local jurisdiction. The sole duty 
of our Government in the premises is 


to insist that no discrimination be made | 
against them, that they shall enjoy the | 


same legal and judicial safeguards as 


natives, and that if their property has” 


way or another in Mexico is very large 
has nothing to do with the case. Whether 
the sum be $500,600,000 or $1,000,000,000 


|the principle remains the same as if it 
fore, for the assertion that our soldiers | 


were $30. If any American citizen, rich 
or poor, is deprived of his rights in Mex- 
ico, our Government is, of course, bound 
to take the appropriate steps; but there 
is only mischief in the notion that an 
army must be mobilized and cruisers or- 
dered to sail just because large Ameri- 
can investments abroad may be in dan- 
(ger of suffering temporary losses. And 
}it would be well for any of the eager 
gentlemen who are thinking of their big 
“claims” against Mexico in consequence 
of the insurrection to bear in mind what 
j}happened to American claimants in 
Cuba. Our Government assumed in the 
treaty their $50,000,000 or more of claims 
against Spain, and then set up a Claims 
Commission which proceeded to repu- 
diate nine-tenths of them on the ground 
that they were not warranted under in- 
ternational law. It is not a bad thing 
to look at the law of nations before you 
leap. 


THE CORPORATION TAX DECISION. 


It is necessary, in considering Mon- 
day’s Supreme Court decision upholding 
the Corporation Tax of 1909, to distin- 
guish between approval of the charac- 
ter, purpose, and origin of the law, and 
affirmation that its enactment was con- 
stitutional. The second of these func- 
tions is all that the Supreme Court per- 
‘formed. We mention this somewhat 
obvious fact because of a tendency, vis- 
ible in some discussions of the matter, 
to assume that the court of last resort 
has put its seal of general approval on 
‘the measure. It has by no means done 


been taken without due process of law or any such thing; the wisdom or unwis- 


destroyed by a mob or.an insurrection, 


‘dom of the tax in question, and of the 


thelr claim to compensation shall be manner of imposing it, is quite as open 


duly considered by the established Gov- 


‘to debate as it was before the Supreme 


ernment. The United States does not Court held the statute constitutional. 


undertake to collect the debts of its) 


citizens in foreign countries—not even 


That the court would so declare it 
jhas, we imagine, been expected by the 


if the money. is owed them by the | majority of lawyers. In the first place, 


Government itself. It would not em- 


the Supreme Court is traditionally re- 


ploy its land or naval forees to compel | luctant to throw out a law of Congress, 
the execution of a contract between an- | save on the clearest showing that the 


other country and a citizen or citizens 


national legislature had exceeded its 
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powers. The chief burden of the long 
list of Supreme Court decisions has 
been interpretation and application of 
laws already admitted as constitutional 
in their general principle. Even in this 
Corporation Tax decision, the court has 
so construed the law as to exempt from 
its application certain corporate bodies 
from which the Government had already 
claimed the tax. 

The Corporation Tax provision, unlike 
the Income Tax provision of 1894, was 
drawn up with great care to anticipate 
constitutional objections and to con- 
form to previous court decisions. In 
particular, it had in mind the clause 
of the War Revenue act of 1898, which 
imposed on companies refining oil or 
sugar a special excise tax equal to one- 
quarter of one per cent. on the gross 
amount of all receipts in excess of $250,- 
000. That statute was reviewed and 
upheld by the Supreme Court. The 
unanimous decision of the court, in fa- 
vor of the Act of 1909, is based on sim- 
ilar grounds. Justice Day's opinion sets 
forth that the income tax of 1894 “was 
held to be direct, because imposed upon 
property simply because of its owner- 
ship,” but that, “in the present case, the 
tax is not payable unless there is a car- 
rying on or doing of business in the 
designated capacity.” “The difference 
between the acts,” the opinion declares, 
“is not merely nominal, but rests upon 
substantial differences between the mere 
ownership of property and the actual 
doing of business in a certain way.” 

To the contention that the law is un- 
constitutional for want of uniformity 
because imposed on corporations and 
not on partnerships or individuals, it is 
in like manner answered that the priv- 
ilege of doing business as a corporation 
is taxed, and not the mere doing of busi- 
ness. The argument that, by taxing a 
State-chartered corporation, the nation- 
al government unconstitutionally in- 
vades the prerogative of the State which 


granted the charter, is dismissed by the 


court on the ground that, in the nature 
of things, Federal excise taxes “must 
be collected from the same activities as 
are also reached by the States in order 
to support their local governments”; 


and that “if this were not true, citizens | 
could invalidate the taxing power of the 


nation simply by continuing their busi- 
ess under a State franchise.” 


are now bound to do, the constitution- 
ality of the corporation tax of 1909, 
does not necessarily involve recognition 
of its wisdom. There were some serious 
objections to that tax, wholly apart 
from its constitutionality. That it in- 
volved double, and in some States and 
cities triple, taxation is one of these ob- 
jections. That it opened the way for 
increasing and oppressive taxation, on 
lines which might reach a factitious 
popularity, is another. 
ations bring up a possibility which the 


These consider- 


authors of the law may not have con- 
templated—namely, that the 
small private business enterprises and 


host of 


partnerships, which of late years have 
sought incorporation as a mere matter 
of convenience, may be induced in at 
least some instances to return to their 
original form of organization. If such 
a movement were to be widespread, the 
general not only 
have in part defeated its own expecta- 
tions, but would indirectly have struck 
a blow at the revenue which the States 


government would 


now draw from their taxes on corpora- 
tions. 

Again, there is the so-called “pub- 
licity feature.” Mr. Taft's official en- 
dorsement of the Corporation Tax law 
was largely based on his idea that 
through its provisions “we should be in- 
cidentally able to possess the govern- 
ment and the stockholders and the pub- 
lic of the knowledge of the real busi- 
ness transactions and the gains and 
profits of every corporation in the coun- 
try.” The Nation has for many years 
taken the lead in demanding publicity 
of earnings and accounts on the part of 
great corporations whose securities are 
afloat on the general investment mar- 
ket, and it is needless for us to say that 
guarantees of such publicity are in 
themselves a salutary thing. But whe- 
ther such compulsion, direct or indirect, 
ought to be extended to minor concerns 
which make no appeal to the invest- 
ment market, whose stock and bonds 
are held by a small group of individuals 
connected with the enterprise, and 
whose interests might be jeopardized, as 
those of the great corporations would 
not be, through possible opening of their 
‘accounts to competitors, may be another 
question. 

There are not merely retrospective 
‘considerations. They should be kept in 
)mind in view of the fact that, with tar. 
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and with the constitutionality of the 
corporation tax affirmed by the highest 


court, the temptation for Congress to 


amend that tax in the way of still heav- 
bring up again the 


ier burdens may 


whole discussion. 


MOB-LAW AND PROSPERITY. 


Secretary Dickinson did well in his 


address before the Southern Commer- 
cial Congress to lay great stress on the 
between lawlessness 


direct connection 


and prosperity. mob-killings 


Ranking 
as the worst of crimes, worse than rape, 
in that they strike at the root of our 
socia! structure and make criminals of 
he declared emphatically that 


ady 


masses, 
“there can be no general and st 
economic development where there is a 
general non-enforcement of the law 

It is, of course, far better when op- 
position to injustice and wrong is based 
on some other ground than a pecuniary 
one. But the great masses of people must 
often be reachfd through the pocket- 
book before they can be really wakened 
to the injury they are doing themselves 
and others by dangerous and base prac- 
tices. Hence we have long felt that the 
time must come when the South would 
regard many of its gravest problems not 
from the standpoint of prejudice and 
hatred, but from that of what is wisest 
from the commercial of view; 


from that standard to the higher one 


point 


the progress ought to be certain. So, in 
the matter of lawlessness, the realiza- 
tion is coming, not only that, as Secre 
tary Dickinson points out, lynch law reg- 
ulates nothing and puts an end to no 
crime, but that it inflicts heavy pecun- 
iary loss and sensibly retards that ex- 
traordinary commercial development 
which 
South and compelling the admiration of 
all who witness it. That this is no ex- 
aggeration is perfectly plain from the 
experience of the very city in which Mr 
Three days after the 


is doing such wonders for the 


Dickinson spoke. 
Atlanta riot in 1906, Charles T. Hopkins, 
a member of the Chamber of Commerce, 
and a prominent Atlanta business man, 
said publicly: 


Saturday evening at eight o'clock, the 
credit of Atlanta was good for any number 
of millions of dollars in New York or Bos- 
ton, or any financial centre; to-day we 
couldn't borrow fifty cents. The reputation 
| we have been building up so arduously for 
|years has been swept away in two short 


| hours, not by men who have made and make 


To recognize, however, as the people iff revision a probability of the future,! atianta, not by men who represent the 
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character and strength of our city, but by 
hoodlums, understrappers, and white crimi- 
nals, 


Thousands of dollars worth of orders 
were cancelled at that time and heavy 


losses sustained by merchants; and 


that Atlanta experience has been repeat- | 


ea elsewhere. Indeed, the last time 


such a riot occurred in a considerable 
Southern city a determined effort was 


made to minimize the news of it, in or- 


der to prevent injury to the town. We 
may expect that before long mobs 
in cities will disappear, even while 
they linger in the rural regions, be- 


cause it will be found that they do not 


pay. Certainly, those who inveign 


against thera on grounds of justice and 
humanity are also pleading for pro- 
gxress, for business stability, and for pros- 
perity. Not without cost does Birming- 


ham, Alabama, bear the bad name of 
showing more murders in a single year 
committed in all England, in- 


than are 


cluding London. Indeed, it is an open 
secret that Southern lawlessness is one 
reason why the Italian Government is 
not favorable to the settling of its citi- 
zens in the Southern States and prefers 
to see them heading for South America, 


where lynching is unknown. 


But mob-law be 
bated? For one thing, by just such frank 
Mr. 


they go far toward encouraging others 


how best may coml- 


utterances us Dickinson's, since 


to denounce the rioters even when they 
appear to be “citizens of standing.” 
Most important of all is, however, an 
insistence in season and out of season 
that, as Mr. Dickinson puts it, the same 
protection be given to the negro “for 
person and property under the law as 
we give the white man.” There is far 
too often a failure of justice for the 


negro in the courts, and the very fact 


that there are two kinds of law, that 


colored men are 
that a white man's word is invariably 
taken against a negro’s—all these things 
play into the hands of the mob spirit. 
Fortunately, there is a rapidly increasing 
public sentiment against them. When a 
successful effort was made to save the 
life of Pink Franklin, who was unjustly 
sentenced to death South 
the interested In his fate 


found hearty coéperation in that State 


in Carolina, 


Northerners 


and the generous support of such news- 
papers as the Charleston News and Cour- 
fer and the Columbia State. 


The truth is, of course, that injustice 


which 


excluded from juries, 2 
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invariably injures those who inflict it 
far more than those who suffer it. In 
pleading for the enforcement of law 
Mr. Dickinson really works for the mor- 
al advancement of his own race. Its 
leaders boast, with justice, of their ma- 
terial progress; the moral must keep 
pace with it. Then, too, the negro is the 
South's greatest asset. 
made economically most effective? Not 
by depriving him of life and limb at the 
pleasure of a mob; not by depriving 
him of his rights of citizenship. He 
needs precisely the same incentives to 
labor as does any other man who is 
struggling upward—security, the right 
to hold property, to obtain justice, to 
say how his children shall be educated 
and his taxes spent, and to lift himself 
in the industrial scale. And the great- 
est of these rights is that justice which 
is at the basis of our whole democratic 
structure. 


SATIRISTS. 


civilization has been ac- 


OUR DEARTH OF 
American 
cused of so many defects that we should 
have thought it impossible to suggest 2 
new one. Certainly, we should have 
failed to divine the charge that is made 
against us by Henry F. Urban, author 
ot “Die drei Dollarjager aus Berlin,” in 
an article in the current number of the 
Rundschau Zweier Welten, entitled “Why 
One’s first 
in.pulse is to reply, “But we have.” Our 
knows better, and af- 
firms in so many words that there is 
not a single American “Witzblatt” that 


dares to hold the mirror up before “our 


America has no Satirists.” 


critic, however, 


godlike Yankees.” There are, he freely 


admits, some sugar-water journals 


pass for satirical and are writ- 
ten for lemonade-sipping maidens and 
yeuth, but he would give a kingdom for 
Simplicissimus in what he, with orig- 


inal wit, calls “Dollarika.” His keenest 


pain comes from his own expatriated 


countrymen, many of whom share that 


dislike of satirists which he has the 
glory of discovering as our national 
trait. These stupid German-Americans 


regard it as the final demonstration of 
their Americanization to permit no jest- 
ing upon anything American. Accord- 
ing to their way of thinking, a satirizer 
of their adopted country is not merely 
an ignoramus, but a traitor. 

The anomaly which strikes our gra- 
cious critic is the lack of satirists in a 


How can he be 


land where they should grow. wild. 
'There is no people, he assures us, 80 
‘rich in grotesque weaknesses and con- 
ltradictions as we. We have first our 
‘Puritanism, and then our Dollarism, 
lour inequality and lack of freedom in 
‘those who want money, our petticoat- 
cespotism, our religious hysterias, and 
our benightedness in considering Amer- 
ican culture superior to all other. One 
would think, he adds drily, that all this 
would be matter for satirists. But he 
has waited and is still waiting for the 
great American satirist, who, like the 
great American novelist, seems deter- 
mined to escape detection. Where is 
he? he cries. And then he recalls the 
fate of Herr Miinsterberg and his unap- 
preciated “American Traits.” An Amer- 
ican who shows up American weak- 
nesses is no American, but a criminal; 
au immigrant who does it deserves to 
be lynched. And it we ask the cause of 
our deficiency in this respect, we learn 
that it is our “comic self-adoration” 
which renders us unable to bear the 
truth. The cultivated man one knows 
most surely by his ability to recognize 
himself and to be patient with a critic 
ot his weaknesses. For this reason 
Bernard Shaw is a sign of high English 
culture. 

Our chief regret in connection with 
this analysis of our most distinctive 
shortcoming is that it was not written 
at a time when James Russell Lowell 
could have enjoyed it. His laugh would 
have acquitted us of the total lack of 
discernment of which we are accused. 
Holmes, too, we venture to think, might 
have been capable of pointing out in 
this German article places deserving of 
a smile. Then there was Irving. The 
creator of Wouter Van Twiller and Ich- 
abod would not have been nonplussed 
by the outpourings of a kindred soul, or 
driven into a display of blind arrogance 
which seems to have befallen a genera- 
tion that goes on believing it is amused 
at the follies of its predecessors. What 
Mark Twain would have said can only 
jbe conjectured, but it is certain that he 
could have given an excellent imitation 
of satffical appreciation. Mr. Dooley 
writes and sells to shrewd publishers 
|matter that, once really understood by 
ihis satire-hating countrymen, would 
‘brand him as a criminal and a traitor. 
“And there are hosts of paragraphers 
and cartoonists who risk their lives 
eatty by poking fun at our most cher- 
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ished institutions and public men, and 
who are saved from the consequences of 
their work only by the obtuseness of 
those who pay for the privilege of see- 
ing it. As our genial critic, however, is 
a satirist himself, able to penetrate be- 
neath the surface, and as he has spent 
twenty years in looking at Uncle Sam 
under the microscope, he must. be 
aware of all these concealed satirists. 
Possibly, therefore, his complaint of our 
dearth of satire is only ironical. 


If, nevertheless, we misinterpret him, 
there are those to whom he can go even 
in this satire-loathing republic and who 
can tell him of what probably seems to 
them a tolerably effective substitute for 
au uncomplimentary mirror, If he will 
ask certain men the significance of tne 
phrase “The Senator from Havemeyer” 
or “The Senator from Ryan”; if he wiil 
take the trouble to interview a retiring 
Speaker upon the unconstitutionality of 
making light of anything American; if 
ha will seek out some Fifth Avenue belle, 
who has had the temerity to marry a 
lord, and get her opinion of the absence 
of gibes directed at American customs, 
he may discover that “dollar-worship” 
at least is conducted in this country 
amid a chorus which, if seldom seriously 
disturbing to the worshippers, would at 
ali events preclude them from inquiring 
why we have no satirists. 


ANTONIO FOGAZZARO. 


I. 


That the news of the death of Antonio 
Fogazzaro at Vicenza, on March 7, shou!d 
have been reported throughout the world, 
wherever telegraphs and cables pen- 
etrate, is a tripute to the charac- 
ter of the man. For it was not 
Fogazzaro, the poet, nor Fogazzaro, 
the novelist, but Fogazzaro, the devont 
religionist who had dared to speak out, 
that for five years past has been known 
in both hemispheres. Probably, the im- 
mense vogue that came on the publica- 
tion of “The Saint” was a surprise to 
him; for he had written novels which 
surpass “The Saint’ as examples of sus- 
tained art; and he and his friends had 
for years been uttering openly and un- 
reproved the doctrines which, when 
printed in “The Saint,” called forth the 
condemnation of the Roman Catholic 
censors. Perhaps, therefore, we are in- 
exact in pointing to his courage first, be- 
cause he evidently wrote without fore-| 
seeing the ordeal through which he must) 
pass. And yet it took real courage for a 
Roman Catholic, whether he had the 


menace of the Index in view or not, to! 


' state so truthfully, so sympathetically, | 


and, as every one must feel, so poignant- 
ly, the distress of heart and of con- 
science by which many of his co-religion- 
ists were (and are) tormented. 

Fogazzaro was primarily a poet, al- 
though his actual accomplishment in 
verse falls far below his achievement in 
fiction. His poems have grace, sweetness, 
purity of ideals, sensitiveness to nature, 
and that somewhat resigned attitude to- 
ward the tragedy of life that bespeaks 
a meditative, or at least, an un-Prome- 
thean character. But in his novels we 
find that he possesses not only a re- 
markable perception of the tragic and a 
great aptitude for embodying it in his 
personages, but also much humor of the 
deeper, quiet sort, and that he sees life 
vividly on all its levels. Thanks to his 
original poetic endowment, he sheds over 
his prose descriptions a glow and charm 
that lift whatever he touches out of the 
ccmmonplace. Emotion, like the light 
that never was on sea or land, illumines 
his pages. Very often you cannot quite 
define it; you can only say that it must 
be there, because you feel it and are 
moved. Even what may be called the 
theological passages of “The Saint,” 
quiver with emotion, as any one who 
reads them in Italian can verify. Com- 
pare them with similar passages in “Rob- 
ert Elsmere,” and you will see that while 
Fogazzaro vitalizes even dogma with 
emotion, Mrs. Ward remains intellectual. 
It is not merely the difference between 
Subiaco and Cumberland: but between 
genius which is essentially poetic and 
talents which, though of a high order, 
are essentially prosaic. 


II. 

Fogazzaro possessed the first qualifi- 
cations of a writer of national signifi- 
cance: he was a patriot to the core in 
an era when patriotism was the great 
redemptive force in the life of his peo- 
ple. To the Italians of his youth, the 
spirit of nationality was more than re- 
ligion; or, say, rather, that it included 
their religion. It taught them the duty 
of dying for their country—and no re- 
ligion can do more than fortify its vo- 
taries to face joyfully the supreme test 
of giving up their lives to an ideal. 

Born at Vicenza on March 25, 1842, 
Fogazzaro passed his early years under 
that Austrian domination which made 
rebels of all self-respecting Lombards 
and Venetians. Then he sought liberty 
in Piedmont, the ark of Italy’s hopes, 
and witnessed there the swift drama of 
unification which began with the war of 
1859. Subsequently, when Italy was one 
and his home free, he returned to 
Vicenza, where for a generation he held 
an honored position as citizen, poet, and 
man-of-letters, not unlike that which 
Longfellow filled at Cambridge during 
the last thirty years of his life. For a 
long time a talent for music and a tal- 
ent for poetry developed in him side by 
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side. Poetry finally triumphed, and un- 
til he was about thirty-five he put forth 
small volumes of verse, which gradual- 
ly gave him reputation among the dis- 
cerning. 

In 1851 he opened his career as novel- 
ist with a story called “Malombra.” 
Then, at leisurely intervals, followed 
“Il Mistero del Poeta,” “Piccolo Mondo 
Antico,” “Piccolo Mondo Moderno,” “I] 
Santo,” and, in the autumn of 1910, 
“Leila.” Six not long novels in thirty 
years testify to Fogazzaro’s deliberate- 
ness not less than to his intellectual 
conscience. His writings were a part 
of himself: not the products of a rest- 
less brain and notoriety-seeking literary 
ambition, but of a large and sympathet- 
ic nature, which absorbed facts and ex- 
periences, brooded over them, matured 
them, and finally gave them farth with 
the imprint of inevitableness upon them. 
What a contrast between him and the 
popular British novelists of the day, 
who turn out half a dozen volumes a 
year! But, possibly, not one of their 
many books will still be read, as “Dan- 
iele Cortis” is read, a quarter of a cen- 
tury after publication. In his restraint 
Fogazzaro runs counter to that journal- 
istic speed-mania which has recently in- 
vaded literature. 

Among the Italian novelists of his 
era, he seems to be the least influenced 
by foreign models: certainly, he was the 
least affected by the French, whose in- 
itiative has too often checked original- 
ity in the drama and fiction of modern 
Italy. Critics who pin their trust to lit- 
erary labels would classify him as a 
Realist; and he has hardly been sur- 
passed in the minute faithfulness of his 
descriptions of the outside world: but 
he never over-emphasizes these details, 
never for a moment wishes you to sup- 
pose that they are paramount, or that 
he prides himself, as the Simon-pure 
Realist usually does, on having compet- 
ed with the microscope and the kodak 
and beaten them at their own game. In 
his realism he resembles rather George 
Eliot in her “Scenes of Clerical Life”; 
like her, he keeps ever before you the 
truth, that the external world which he 
paints with such loving accuracy is only 
the stage on which human passion plays 
its part. That is his real theme——hu- 
man passion. 

I have discussed elsewhere some as- 
pects of Fogazzaro’s literary genius, and 
particularly of “The Saint,” so that I 
need not go over that ground again. He 
touches, as every novelist or poet who 
deserves to be called great must touch, 
the ultimate deeps of human nature. In 
his art, he lacks that final symmetry, 
the nothing-too-much of the Hellenic 
ideal, which Turgenieff alone among 
Fogazzaro's older contemporaries seems 
to have attained. He requires usually 
several chapters in order to bring his 
story into action; but when once intro- 
duced, it moves on with assured ease. 
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III, 


Posterity will assign him to an honor- 
able station in Italian literature. His 
countrymen already place him alongside 
of Manzoni, debating whether his “Dan- 
lele Cortis” or his “Piccolo Mondo Anti- 
co” (known in English as “The Pa- 
triot’) is his greatest book. But what 
made him a world-celebrity was “The 


Saint,” and that not from the stand- 
point of fiction, but from the _ stand- 
point of religion. In its sphere it 


had an influence comparable to that of 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” which millions 
read sixty years ago, not as literature, 
but as a moral document. So “The Saint” 
was immediately seen to be the symp- 
tom of a widespread movement among 
the most enlightened Roman Catholics 
the world over. It brought to the sur- 
face the acknowledgment of a change 
which any one familiar with actual con- 
ditions knew had been taking place for 
several decades. 

In brief, the evolutionary view of 
man's development had come to be ac- 
cepted, more or less hopefully, by Cath- 
olic as well as by Protestant theolog- 
ians, and they might have been allowed 
to go on much longer undisturbed, had 
not Fogazzaro succeeded by his genius in 
embodying the question in the lives of 
the persons of his novel—persons whom 
he made so real that they and the opin- 
ions they embodied entered into myriads 
of households, Fogazzaro himself seems 
never quite to have understood how the 
implications of evolution must affect a 
church based on supernaturalism; at 
least, he himself never accepted those 
implications, and hardly realized to what 
extent they might act as a solvent. If you 


begin to study the Papacy or the Roman | 


Church as an institution having an his- 
torical development, you will soon reach 
facts that traverse any claim to immu- 
tability: you will come upon those “ex- | 
crescences” and “ossified organisms” and 


“perversions” which Fogazzaro describ- | 


ed, not as an enemy or iconoclast, but 
with such tender solicitude as a young 
physician might show in diagnosing a 
chronic disease which had laid hold of 
his mother. Unquestionably, much of 
Fogazzaro’s power comes from his not 
being, in any narrow sense, polemical. 

The Roman censors, however, having 
long before decided that the evolution- 
ary theory undermined their dogma, 
now put “The Saint” on the Index Ee- 
purgatorius, and made a formal de 
mand on Fogazzaro to retract, which he 
formally obeyed. For a year or more 
he was placed in an ambiguous position 
which would have tried any man of | 
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lect, however, both sides did him in- 
justice: he was neither the heretic the 
Blacks painted him, nor the new Luther 
the Liberals expected him to be. He 
regarded his criticism of Papal and 
ecclesiastical abuses as not impugning, 
much less invalidating, the fundament- 
al truths of his church. So, in his lat- 
ter days, Carl Schurz would have been 
astonished if his criticism of Tammany 
Hall or of Bryanism had been taken as 
an arraignment of the fundamental 
principles of Democracy. 

It happened that I saw Fogazzaro at 
his beautiful home on the hill above 
Vicenza—what poet had ever a more in- 
spiring abode*—in the autumn of 1906, 
just at the time when he was entangled 
in this double misunderstanding. I gave 
him a message from an eminent man-of- 
letters in Turin, who said to me, “Tell 
Fogazzaro to come out of the church 
and lead a schism. There is not the least 
hope that the Vatican can ever be re- 
formed from within.” “But I cannot 
quit the church,” Fogazzaro replied, 


with simple, impressive earnestness. “I | 


am a believing Catholic. As to my so0- 
called recantation, the censors informed 
me that ‘The Saint’ contained matter 
contrary to dogma, and I answered 
that, although unaware of what it was, 
I withdrew it. Had they specified one 
|peint or another—which they took care 
|not to do—I should have had to exam- 
ine it with my conscience, and if my 
conscience had approved I should have 
| stood by it.” 

“As for leading a schism,” he went on, 
“that would be bad strategy, even if I 
|were not a _ sincere believer and no 
schismatic. It is only by staying ‘n the 
church that one can hope to reform it. 
When a man leaves it, his criticism has 
/no more weight with the shapers of its 
‘policy. They merely say, ‘He is a Prot- 
‘estant or an atheist, and of course he 
| will calumniate us.’” 

I condense into a few sentences the 
‘gist of a long conversation. So little 
|did Fogazzaro believe that he had either 
‘assailed fundamental Catholicism or re- 
canted, that that winter he gave an ad- 
dress in Paris in which, as he assured 
‘me, he reaffirmed his position; and he 
was one of the promoters of a Liberal- 
Catholic journal, which, however, soon 
gave up publication. For the Vatican, 
‘having begun the work of discipline, 
‘did it thoroughly. More logical than 


|Fogazzaro, it smote Modernism root 


and branch, and went on to issue the 


| Syliabes, which denounced modern lib- 


erty in all its forms. It drove out 
Father Tyrrell, who, as Fogazzaro said 


honor, above all, a man as sensitive to ‘to me, had the most splendid intellect 


honor as he. The Blacks exulted in hav- 
ing forced him to recant his heresies; | 
the Liberals, not only In Italy, but all | 
the world over, felt disappointed or dis- 
gusted because they imagined that he 
had pusillanimously deserted his cause) 


out of fear of Clerical persecution. In| 





among the reformers; it drove out Abbé 
Lolsy, one of the foremost Catholic 
acholars of France. They could not, like 
Fogazzaro, stop short of taking the final 
step. They saw that Modernism was 
only a halting-place, not the goal. 

The great body of Italians imputed 








his retraction to lack of courage. Some 
of them branded it as a defection. So, 
it will be recalled, Liberals suspected 
Edmund Burke of defection because, 
having defended liberty in the Ameri- 
can colonies, he denounced its later 
manifestation in France. The mistakes, 
in the case of both men, came from mis- 
understanding. Some of the hotheads 
clamored for Fogazzaro to resign from 
the Italian Senate; because, they said, 
a man who had sworn allegiance to a 
foreign sovereign, the Pope, could not 
be trusted to legislate for Italy. But 
Fogazzaro was as patriotic an Italian as 
any that breathed. He no more dreamed 
of restoring the Temporal Power in 
Rome, than Archbishop Farley dreams 
of restoring the sovereignty of the King 
of England in New York. Only a very 
small minority of Curialized Italians 
keep alive the question of the Temporal 
Power. Devout Catholics, like Fogaz- 
zaro, unite with all other patriotic 
Italians in love of country. The sus- 
picion of disloyalty which a few ex- 
tremists brought against him had no 
justification, and has never been re 
vived. 

It would require an artist as sympa- 
thetic and penetrating and fair as 
Fogazzaro himself to describe the vicis- 
situdes of his later years. He has come 
through them with honor unscathed. 
Whoever knew him will never forget 
his personal charm, nor his serenity, 
nor the perfect blending in him of the 
poet and the highest type of man-of-the- 
world. He produced novels of rare mer- 
it; and it was his good fortune to be 
the mouthpiece of one of the vital mor- 
al crises of his church. The time may 
come, after the present Jesuit reaction 
has passed, when the successors of the 
ecclesiastics who censured him may rec- 
ognize that he endeavored, with more 
genius than any other Catholic of his 
generation, to discover the way to har- 
mony between heart and head, reason 
and emotion, for which not Catholics 
only, but Christians of all creeds, have 
yearned, 

WitiiaM Roscoe THAYER. 








NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY REPORT 
FOR 1910. 


No attempt is made by the compiler of 
this report to produce a sensation, or, in- 
deed, to interpret the facts presented, but 
the facts themselves are so striking, the 
figures so impressive, that they can hardly 
fail to compel wide consideration. 

Briefly tabulated, the more important sta- 
tistics are as follows: 


1909. 1910. 

No. of branches In system 42 42 

No. vols. in library system. 1,549,260 1,619,228 

No, vole. added .......+.+> 220,520 177,588 
No. vols. in Circulating De- 

partment ... cc ccccneuee 755,406 809,350 

No. vols, loaned for home use 7 013,649 7,506,076 
Readers supplied in apsapyeed 

or reference rooms oo & $e1.008 1,665,456 

No. of active borrowers .... 291,616 $12,221 


No. vols. of non-fiction ¢ir- 
- — ge6éccane ig chix: 8,071,728 3,461,007 
“dren cescesceseossoovese 2,468,383 2,645,708 
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$872,835 


CRUE fj caccncctecess $674,735 $656,685 
No. persons on library staff. 659 732 

verage cost per volume of 2 

circulation .......+.s+0. $.096 $.087 
Average cost of library per 


unit of population ....... 23 -21 


The leading branch in respect to circula- 
tion, number of borrowers, and attendance 
at reading rooms is the Seward Park in 
East Broadway, which, with a stock of but 
28,381 volumes, issued a total of 424,647 vol- 
umes for home reading and supplied 139,- 
703 readers in the reading rooms. Outside 
of Greater New York there is no library 
system in the State, save that of Buffalo, 
that has any such record of use as this 
single branch, and no other branch in the 
United States, or, probably in the world, can 
equal it. Its nearest competitor is the 
Brownsville branch of the Brooklyn Public 
Library, which last year held first place 
in the greater city, but which this year is 
54,377 volumes behind the Seward Park 
branch. There are eleven other branches 
in the New York system, which show a cir- 
culation of above 200,000 each. Those with 


the largest recorded use are nearly all on) 
the East Side of the city, where the foreign- | 
born and the tenement-house population is | 


pitals, and other places from which books 
cannot be returned. 

How difficult it is for a great circulating 
library to add to its variety of titles and 
to build up a broad general book collection is 
shown by the fact that in the stock of 137,- 
149 new volumes added in 1910, there were 
|only 6,105 new titles. and in the whole col- 
lection of 737,560 volumes in English in the 
circulating system, there are only 72,744 dif- 
ferent works. Of these, fiction constitutes 
23 per cent., general literature 12 per cent. 
biography 9% per cent., sociology 8 per 
cent., fine arts 8 per cent., religion 7 per 
cent., travel 7 per cent., science 6% per 
cent.. useful arts 6% per cent., history 6 
per cent., philology 2% per cent., philosophy 
2% per cent., general works 1% per cent. 
Libraries desiring a guide as to the propor- 
tions that should obtain in building up their 
collections will find these percentages well 
worth considering, as they represent the 
widest and most thoroughgoing experiment 
ever yet made in the effort “to bring to all 
the people the books that belong to them.” 


Correspondence 





thickest, indicating the great popularity lis SHAKESPEARE RESPONSIBLE FOR 


the library with this part of the community. | 


A study of the statistics shows, further, 
that it is just this part of the population 
which is making most use of the library for 
study and the reading of scientific, historic, 
sociologic, and philosophical books. 

Great as the total use of the library is, 
statistics of registration show that not quite 
11 ner cent. of the population of the city are 
enrolled as borrowers, indicating how vast 
an expansion is still possible and feasible. 
The lines along which this expansion is to 
take place are indicated in the special re- 
port on work with children. More than one- 
third of the total circulation last year was 
from children’s rooms, and of the 123,313 new 
borrowers registered, 65,674, or more than 
one-half were children, and of the 145,599 
volumes added to the branch libraries, 65,835, 
or nearly one-half were for children. Strong 
as the children’s collection has become, the 
report says that in many departments, par- 
ticularly in American history, civics, bi- 
ogr..phy, fairy and folk stories, it is entire- 
ly inadequate to meet the ever-growing de- 
mand. Titles mentioned which it is impos- 
sible to duplicate enough are the “Old 
Testament,” Grimm's “Fairy Tales,” “Little 
Women,” “Heidi,” “Pinochio,” Hill’s “Fight- 
ing a Fire,” and the American histories of 
Fiske, Gordy, and Montgomery. 

Of particular interest to students of li- 
brary economy are the reports of the book- 
buying and binding departments. The aver- 
age cost for all the books bought during 
the year was 90 cents a volume. Popular 
books for which there is sure to be a large 


JOHN HARVARD? 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: The discoveriés of Prof. C. W. Wal- 
jlace of the University of Nebraska, relat- 
|ing to the life of Shakespeare in London, 
land including a new autograph signature 
of the poet, were given to the world more 
than a year ago, and, so far as I am 
aware, are not questioned. The revela- 
tions have a bearing upon the relation of 
|Shakespeare to John Harvard; and since 
this as yet appears to have been nowhere 
considered, it is worth while to set it 


| forth. 


|she came to London. 


Mr. Henry F. Waters has established 
by a masterpiece of antiquarian research 
that John Harvard's mother, Katharine Rog- 
ers, was born in Stratford-on-Avon, whence, 
in 1605, having married Robert Harvard, 
The identification of 
the “old house in High Street” as her ear- 
ly home is complete. The house is now 
the property of Harvard University, having 
been restored carefully to its original con- 
dition, and dedicated as “Harvard House” 
with elaborate ceremonies, in which the 
American ambassador and dignitaries of 
the English universities took part. To sum- 
marize what we certainly know as to a con- 


jnection between the Shakespeare and Rog- 
‘ers families: Throughout the reign of Eliza- 


circulation, are bought in sheets, and bound 
by a special process to insure the longest | 


possible wear. 


The average cost of books 


supplied in this binding, of which there) 


were 31,000 volumes, was $1.19. The num- 
‘ber of books worn out during the year was 
78,878, which means that one book is worn 
out and discarded on an average for every 
100 issues. Twenty-two thousand two hun- 


ed from the regular shelves were put to a 


beth, John Shakespeare and Thomas Rogers 
lived in Stratford, side by side, men of 
about the same age, in the same occupa- 
tion and station in life, Aldermen together 
in the little borough of not more than two 
thousand souls, each in turn bailiff or 
Mayor. They married not far apart, were 
in the same parish of Holy Trinity, whose 
register holds, side by side, the records 
of the births, weddings, and deaths in the 
two households. Children came numerous- 
ly to both families, and the register shows 
that for each Shakespeare there was a 
Rogers mate. The boys went together to 


|the old Edward Vith grammar-school, play- 
‘red and forty-four of the volumes discard- | 


good final use by being sent to prisons, hos-' 


ing between times on the village-green and 
the Avon banks. William and Charles were 
respectively the eldest sons in the two fam- 
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ilies, and William Shakespeare, after an ir- 
regular youth, went, when twenty, to London 
to seek his fortune. That families so cir- 
cumstanced should have mingled intimately 
was inevitable. 

Katharine, one of the younger children 
of the Rogers home, was born in 1584, about 
the time when William Shakespeare went 
forth to the world, and in 1605 married the 
Londoner Robert Harvard. a market-man 
in Southwark. What brought the London 
tradesman and the Warwickshire maid to- 
gether? A hundred miles stretch between 
sondon and Stratford, not easily traversed 
in those days by the plain people. For 
the most part the roads were ill-kept horse 
paths, only here and there practicable for 
vehicles, which then were rare indeed. For 
the Stratford region the easy outlet to the 
world was by the Avon to the Severn, 
where lay Bristol. Merchandise went back 
end forth only with difficuity between Lon- 
don and the western midiands. For the 
most part Stratford traders looked west- 
ward and Southwark traders southward in 
their enterprises, a bar separating the two 


vot readily passed untii the intercommuni- 
cation of later times came about. In his 
narrow round there was nothing to call 
Robert Harvard to remote Stratford; as, 


on the other hand, there was little reason 
why the busy Warwickshire yeoman should 


be concerned with the toilsome journey to 
and from London. The more one ponders 
the matter the more one thinks there must 
have been an intermediary, some one know- 


ing both Stratford and Southwark, knowing 
both Robert Harvard and Katharine Rogers, 
with a good-natured willingness to make 
other people happy, who here stepped in. 
Such a character there was, William Shake- 
speare. In twenty years, after going to 
London, he had been successful as a the- 
otrical manager, acquiring money and fame 
in his Southwark playhouse, hard by Robert 
Harvard's shop. He cherished always a love 
for his birthplace, and as soon as his means 
ellowed bought New Place in Stratford, go- 
ing back and forth between town and vil- 


lage. In each locality he was a citizen, 
withdrawing at last gradually from his 
London connection, while entering fully as 
a burgess into the life of the community 


on the Avon, and taking part in its affairs. 
inevitably he must have been interested in 


the handsome house of Thomas Rogers, the 
finest in the High Street, completed in 
i596, for in the years immediately succeed- 
ng he was himself building and improving 
at New Place. It is natural to suppose, 
unnatural not to suppose, that he often 
studied the elaborately carved front, and 
passed in and out over the threshold, and 
was cognizant of Katharine, just then ma- 
turing into the comely and attractive wo- 
man it is certain she became. The case 
is well stated in the “John Harvard” of 
Henry C. Shelley. To make the match 
there must have been an intermediary; the 
conditions for such a going between are 


completely filled in William Shakespeare, 
and no sign exists that there was any other 
man or woman who could possibly have 
played the part. 

Would Shakespeare's disposition natural- 
ly have led him to do such a thing? Here 
at last we reach the point where the dis- 
coveries of Professor Wallace have a bear- 
ing. He makes clear that for a number 
of years Shakespeare lodged north of the 
Thames in London, with Mountjoy, a 
French wig-maker, living on intimate and 
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genial terms with his humble entertainers, | elaborate and successful royal masques 
the household containing, besides the father | ever presented. The cost of the music 
and mother, a daughter, Mary, and a capa- alone for the occasion was £1,000, while 
ble and industrious apprentice, Stephen |the entire expense exceeded £120,000 ster- 
Bellott. Stephen and Mary in 1604 became | ling, which, measured by present-day stand- 
man and wife, and in making the match | ards, would exceed the half-million figure. 
Shakespeare took an important part. He The masque was given on Candlemas day, 
had the confidence of the parents, who ad-/|in the evening, 1633. The marchers, danc- 
vised with him. and sent him to talk with /|ers, masquers, and anti-masquers started 
the young people. Stephen and Mary, too, | from Ely House in Holborn and proceeded 
trusted to and were Influenced by him. In|down Chancery Lane to Whitehall. Among 
later years came trouble, Stephen, believing |this numerous procession was an anti- 
that . lower promised had been withheld, | ™asque of beggars and cripples. After these 


he had otherwise been ill-treated 


and that 


went to law, prosecuting his father-in-law 
for h shortcoming In the suit, Shake- 
speare appears as the most important wit- 
ne His signed deposition, with other 
papers in the case, has been preserved in 


the dust-heaps, and has now been brought 


(following now the words of the chronicler) 


came Men on Horseback playing upon Pipes, 
Whistles, and Instruments sounding Notes 
like those of Birds of all sorts, and in ex- 
cellent Consort, and were followed by the 
Antimasque of Birds: This was an Owl 
in an Ivy-bush, with many several sorts of 
other Birds, in a clustre about the Owl, 
gazing as it were upon her: These were 
little Boys put into covers of the shapes of 
those Birds, rarely fitted, and sitting on 
small Horses, with Footmen going by them, 
with Torches in their Hands; and here 
| were some besides to look unto the Chil- 
dren, and this was very pleasant to the Be- 
holders. The King and Queen stood 
at a window [in Whitehall] looking 
straightforward into the Street, to see the 


Masque come; and being delighted with 
ithe noble Bravery of it, they sent to the 
Marshal to desire that the whole Show 


Tilt-Yard, that 
a double view 


might fetch a turn about the 
their Majesties might have 
|of them. 


| The performance consumed the entire 
night, and it might be supposed that, gor- 
geous as the spectacle must have been, 
tleir Majesties had been surfeited. But not 


80: 


| these Solemnities, was so taken with this 
|} Show and Masque, that she desired to see 
it acted over again: whereupon an Inti- 
|}mation being given to the Lord Mayor of 


to light by Professor Wallace (see Harper's 
Wagazine, March, 1910). 

The revelation ts most interesting as 
showing that Shakespeare, when he was} 
doing his supreme work, at the same mo- 
ment, aS a man among men, had a heart 
for the welfare of his every-day associutes. 
What he did for Stephen and Mary, he 
might just as easily and naturally do for 
Robert and Katharine. The incident in Lon- 
don apparently well established, adds 
weight to the likelihood that Shakespeare 
had a hand also in Robert Harvard's woo- | 
ing, which was almost contemporaneous. 

We have, however, only circumstantial 
evidence It is tantalizing to be so near 
and yet so far. Had the Harvards and| 
Rogerses only been a bit quarrelsome, and, 
like the Bellotts and Mountjoys, have got 
into the courts! With joy, we fear, should 

discover that the Southwark and Strat- 
ford families were not always good-natured 
and harmonious but that there was a 


feud 
la 


that 


for in the dust-heaps Professor Wal- 
might discover a scrap of court record 
for all 
Did the ma- 


would at once transmute us 


this Iikelihood Into certainty. 


gician, In the very hours when he was giv- 
ing to the airy nothings of the chroniclers 
habitation and name as Hamlet or Othello 
or King Lear, Hie thus strangely behind 
the pale, plous scholar, “enlarged toward 
his country and the good of it, in life 
and in death,”’ who set aflame in the West- 
ern Hemisphere the torch of liberal cul- 
ture James K, Hosmer. 
New Westminster, B. C., February 28 
AN ANCIENT MODEL FOR “CHANTE- 
CLER." 
To Tie Eprror or Tue NATION: 
Sin Apropos of beast fables, feathered 
dialogue, and the like on the stage, there 


is an account In Sir Buletrode Whitelocke’s 


“Memorials,” under date 1633, of one of the 


mont extraordinary performances ever wit- 
nessed in England. It is well known that 
one of the chief causes of Prynne’s im- 
prisonment, degradation, and legendary ear- 
boring and nose-siitting, was the of- 
fence which the King and Queen took at 
reflections made on actresses in “Histrio- 
maatix,” the Queen herself being very fond 


of taking part in masques. As a chastise- 


ment to Prynne for his denunciation of 
actresses, and as a mark of respect to 
Charles I and his Queen, the members of 


the four Societies of the Inns of Court de- 


| London, he invited the King and Queen, and 
the Inns of Court Masquers to the City 
, and the same Masque was again pre- 
sented to them. . This also gave great 
contentment to their Majesties, and no less 
to the Citizens, especially to those of the 
younger sort, and of the Female Sex. 


WATSON NICHOLSON. 


London, February 18. 


| RIGHT AND LEFT AMONG ROMANS AND 
CHRISTIANS. 


To THE EpITor or THE NATION: 

Sir: One of my earliest archeological 
reminiscences is a heated controversy as 
to whether the early Church considered 
Peter or Paul the greatest of the apostles, 
las indicated by their position on the right 
| or the left hand of the figure of Christ in | 
works of art. I fancy it was the English 
| Protestant archwologist Parker who, more 
than thirty years ago, stoutly maintained | 


that the many early works ot} 
jart where St. Paul appeared at 
| Christ's right hand proved his spiritu- 





al, if not his temporal, superiority—a the- | 
ory welcomed by other Protestants and | 
vigorously scorned by Catholic writers. | 
Much dust was raised, but the puzzle re- | 
mained unsolved. While no unprejudiced | 
person could doubt the supreme position 
given to St. Peter by the Church, it was 
also impossible to deny that St. Paul was | 
most frequently placed at the right hand of | 
Christ. Bearing In mind the parable of | 
the sheep and the goats, Mr. Parker's in- | 
ference seemed logical. 

Of course, there was some simple ex- | 





vised one of the (if not the most) 


most 


. ' 
planation, and a moment's reflection ought 





The Queen who was much delighted with | 


|the 


to have suggested that it was to be sought 
in ideas and customs far antedating the 
foundation of Christianity; for such as- 
sociations are formed in the dawn of a 
race's history. It was while studying Etrus- 
can and Roman augural ceremonial that the 
explanation of the long-forgotten puzzle 
casually came to me. Some weeks later I 
happened on a recent number of the Johns 
Hopkins Notes from Classical Seminarics 
(1910), with the summary of an interest- 
ing thesis by Mr. Wagener on “Popular 
Associations of Right and Left in Roman 
Literature.” He notes the well-known and 
curious anomaly, already familiar to me, 
that, while in ordinary matters the left 
hand had with the Romans the usual sin- 
ister or unfavorable aspect, there was one 
important exception. In all matters con- 
nected with augury—that is, with the rela- 
tions between the gods and men—the man’s 
left was the favorable, and his right the 
sinister side. In other words, all signs and 
portents appearing on the left were auspi- 
cious. Mr. Wagener may have given the ex- 
planation of this apparent contradiction in 
his essay, but the summary appears to show 
that it escaped him. I believe, however, 
that it is quite simple, and that the same 
answer to this puzzle will solve the Peter- 
Paul mystery. » 


A comparison of Roman with Greek cus- 
tom will show that the Greeks did not make 
any distinction between mundane and su- 
per-mundane luck. With them the right 
side was the fortunate side in augural 
as well as ordinary circumstances. Now 
this difference was not fortuitous; it was 
due to a difference of orientation, by which 
what was on the right of the Greeks during 
an augural ceremonial was on the left of 
the Etruscans and Romans, and vice versa. 
On these occasions the Greek faced the 
north, and therefore had the east on his 
right. With all ancient peoples, even those 
whose relation to sun-worship was not 
close, the east was considered the source of 
all good things; hence the association of 
the right and of good-fortune was obvious. 

But with the Etruscans, the augur faced 
toward the south, instead of the north, and, 
therefore had the east on his left instead 
of his right hand, so that in their minds 
the good gifts from the gods were asso- 
ciated with the left hand. The Romans 
were absolutely dependent on the Etruscans 
in celestial augury and adopted the Et- 
ruscan theory in this connection, while 
following the same ideas as the Greeks in 
all extra-augural associations. 


How does this difference between the 
Greek and the Roman points of view affect 
Peter-Paul controversy? Now, sup- 
pose it should be found that the same old 
opposition as to augural position between 
Greeks and Romans showed itself in the 
pesition assigned to the Apostle Peter: that 


jamong the Greeks he was placed on the 


right and among the Romans he stood on 
the left, is not the conclusion obvious? As 
a matter of fact, it is several years since 
I noticed this peculiarity without then un- 
derstanding its cause. In certain reliefs, 
mosaics and frescoes of obviously Roman 
character, Peter appears on the left; in 
others of equally certain Byzantine or 
Greek character, he is on the right, We 
should have expected just the reverse by 
ordinary standards, because western art- 
ists would naturally emphasize Peter's su- 
premacy. But, as soon as we reflect that 
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such religious scenes as that of Christ and 
the Apostles representing the Church Tri- 
umphant concern the relations between God 
and man, in the same way as did the 
augural ceremonial, we can see how Ro- 
man artists would use in these religious 
scenes that connection between good for- 
tune and the left side with which they 
had always been familiar. Therefore both 
Roman artists and Byzantine artists ac- 
kpvowledged Peter’s supremacy, and gave 
him what each considered the superior posi- 
tion. The divergence is, then, one of appear- 
arce, not of substance. Peter triumphs in 
each case. I trust my Catholic friends will 
rejoice and not distrust a Protestant, even 
“bringing gifts.” 

As a corollary, I would apply this as a 
test in the case of many important works 
of mediwval art in Italy about which there 
is much dispute whether they are Byzan- 
tine or western art: for example, the cycle 
of frescoes in S. Angelo-in-Formis. Where 
style seems so inconclusive, let us see whe- 
ther Peter (if he is there) stands on rig 4t 
or left, and let this settle the question! 
All of this shows that to be a good archex- 
ologist, one must know religion and history, 
as well as technique and style. 

A. L. FROTHINGHAM 


New York, March 9. 





A POETICAL GENEALOGY. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Srr: It is interesting, at a time when 
literary tradition is set at naught, to see 
how much a poem like Kipling’s “Reces- 
sional,” perhaps the best-known 
written in English within the past 
years, owes to literary tradition. 

Of course, its chief debt is to the Bible; 
it is full of Scriptural phrase. It owes 
something also to familiar hymns, such as 
Watts’s “‘O God, our help in ages past.” 
A friend recently called my attention to the 
resemblance in thought between first 
two lines of the second stanza: 


poem 
few 


the 


The tumult and the shouting dies, 
The captains and the kings depart, 
and sore lines in Lowell’s “‘Commemoration 
Ode”’: 
Great captains with their guns and drums 
Disturb our judgment for the bour, 
But at last silence comes: 
These all are gone. 
I recently noticed that another line in the 
poem, 
Dominion over palm and pine, 


seems to have been borrowed from Emer- 
son’s “Woodnotes”: 
And grant to dwellers with the pine 
Dominion o’er the palm and vine. 

If we add these lines to the ones showing 
the influence of Scripture or hymns, there 
will remain barely three or four lines in 
the poem unaccounted for; and it would be 
rash to say that even these owe nothing 
to tradition. 

Of course this detracts nothing from the 
originality of the ‘“‘Recessional’’; for what- 
ever “originality” may mean in literature, 
it does not mean independence of literary 
origins. HoMER E. WOODBRIDGE. 

Colorado Springs, Col., March 5. 





HOW TO SPELL TOLSTOY. 


To THE EpItror OF THE NATION: 

Str: I do not blame Mr. N. H. Dole for 
standing up for the spelling of Tolstoy's 
name adopted in the edition with which he 
(Mr. Dole) is connected; but he 
succeed in that Tolstoy 
know how to spell his own name. 

The American Library Association adopt- 
ed, as Mr. Dole says, a “careful and perfect- 
ly sensible of transliteration,” but 
it was framed merely for their own purpose 


does not 


showing did not 


system 


of cataloguing books It is a system as 
good as the systems adopted by various 
other associations, but it has no special 
authority, and it is not generally accepted 
for—or, in my opinion, well adapted to 
literary use. 

Mr. Dole’s mention of the fact that Rus 
sians pronounce the o (and indeed the 
vowels generally) broader than we do, is 


correct, but quite beside the mark; for the 
o in Tolstoy remains the same whether the 


last letter is y or i; and the ordinary 
English speaker seldom gets nearer to the 
correct sound than he does when he uses 


the word toy accentuated. 

Not only did Tolstoy spell his name with 
the his 
the 


a yw, but his family do same, and 


friends and acquaintances also. It is 
natural and best way of spelling it, and the 
way least likely to puzzle the reader. Mrs 
Constance Garnett spells it so in her trans- 
lations, and such publishers as Constable 
and Heinemann in London and Dodd, Mead 
& and Funk & Wagnalls in New York 
do so in their editions. 

It is, I agree, not 
moment whether Tolstoy's 
right or wrong—but as Mr. Dole 
ten a long letter about it, I may be excused 
to point out that 
spelling it: Mr 


and which 


Co. 


a matter of much 


we spell name 


has writ- 


for writing a short one 
there are two ways of 
Dole’s way and Tolstoy’s way; 
Tolstoy’s way was, you may see by the re- 
production of his autograph (Leo Tolstoy), 
herewith. 

AYLMER MAUDE. 


which I enclose 


London, March 2. 
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THE LIFE OF CECIL RHODES. 


The Life and Times of the Rt. Honor- 
able Cecil John Rhodes, 1853-1902. By 
the Honorable Sir Lewis Michell, Mem- 
ber of the Executive Council of Cape 
Colony. In two volumes. New York: 
Mitchell Kennerley. $7.50 net. 

The extent of the British dominions 
in India and in those outlying colonies 
which border on barbarous or semi-civil- 
ized communities, as well as the various 
undefined interests Britain has had in 
divers parts of the world, has given to 
Englishmen opportunities for a career of 
adventure rare in other modern coun- 
tries. Such opportunities appeal to bold 
spirits of the type which was common 
leverywhere in the sixteenth century, but 
lis now becoming almost extinct in Eu- 
| rope for lack of a free sphere of action. 
‘Clive was the earliest of these adventur- 
lous spirits. Cecil Rhodes has been the 


latest: 
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and there does not seem to be 
now much room left for others. 
of this kind are, of course, less roman- 
tic, under nineteenth century conditions, 
than they were in the days of Cortes, or 
Raleigh, or Champlain. But the qualities 
ot mind and will that make the success 


ful adventurer remain always the same, 


Careers 


and he who observes them as seen in a 


contemporary figure can get 
comprehending them in the men of the 


nearer to 


past, about whose personalities less is 
known. 
Cecil Rhodes died in 1902. There are 


having his life written 


remains fresh 


in 
interest 


advantages 
while public and 
eager. There are also disadvantages in 
writing it while the friendships and an 
tagonisms which a chequered and com 
remain strong. 
Smouldering be kindled, yet 
if the is sedulous to keep 
his steps off the hot ashes, he may fail 
to tell truths that need to be told, and 


bative career has roused 
fires may 


biographer 


the historical value of his work may 
suffer. 

This book incurs both these dangers 
Not all, perhaps not nearly all of the 
truth is told about the later events it 
describes, the Jameson Raid and the 
War of 1899; while, at the same time 


cessary as part 
of 


colleagues 


reflections (not always n 
of the story) are made upon 
the who were the 
or opponents of Rhodes in South African 
politics, reflections which cannot 
pleasant to those who survive to the 
relatives of those who have departed. 
The author, Sir Lewis Michell, is known 


some 
statesmen 


be 


or 


as a man of ability and of social im- 
portance in Cape Colony. He was an 
intimate friend of Rhodes in his later 
years, and was named an executor of 
the latter's will. He writes with a 
knowledge of South African con- 
ditions and men which is_ indis 
pensable for the task he has un 
dertaken. His book purports to be 


not only a biography, but also a view 
of the whole time covered by the career 
of Rhodes, whereas Sir T. Fuller's book, 
a useful and fair-minded work, entitled 
“A Personal Study of Cecil Rhodes” (re 
viewed in the Nation on August 25 last), 
does not pretend to be even a systematic 
biography, but only a contribution to a 
comprehension of the position and char- 
acter of Rhodes. We must, therefore, 
apply a somewhat more exacting stand- 
ard to Sir Louis Michell than to his 
predecessor, for he sets out by promis- 
ing us more. 

His book may be examined in three as- 
pects. It is a record cf the words and 
acts of one man, its subject. It is a 
study of that man's character as a per- 
son who made a great impression on 
his contemporaries. It is a general view 
of the events and the men of a time 


‘which was specially critical and fateful 


for South Africa, a country that has 
had a great deal of history in the last 
hundred years. 
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Of these three objects, the first, be- 
ing the simplest, has been much more 
fully attained than have the other two. 
Sir L. Michell has had access to the pa- 
pers which Rhodes left, and knows at 
first hand many of the events he has to 
chronicle. He gives a straightforward 
and fairly clear account of those events, 
and evidently wishes to be impartial. It 
is not a lively or dramatic narrative, 
and as Rhodes wrote very few letters 
and never kept a diary, it is a narra- 


tive based on public records rather tnan 
on any previously undisclosed sources. 
The data for the boyhood and youth of 
Rhodes are scanty and the interest of 
such data as have been preserved is 


slight, but after he had entered the Cape 
Parliament materials became more 
abundant. Thus we have a pretty good 
record of his action and of the views 
which governed it. A brief summary 
drawn from the book may precede what 
is to be said here regarding his career 
and character as a whole. 

Sprung from a respectable middle 
class family, which seems to have been 
settled in Staffordshire in the latter 
half of the seventeenth century, Rhodes 
was born in 1853, at the little town of 
Bishop's Stortford, in Hertfordshire, 
where his father, a man of ability, 
and, as some people thought, slight-| 
ly eccentric, was vicar of the par-| 
ish. The son was educated at the} 
local grammar school, and does not | 
seem to have shown, in his earlier | 
days, any sign of exceptional talent. The 
delicate state of his lungs caused him 
to be sent out to Natal to join an elder 
brother who was farming there, and 
when diamonds were discovered at the 
place now called Kimberley, the youth, | 
then only eighteen, left the farm where | 
he had begun to grow cotton, and went to 
seek his fortune in the crowd of diggers. 
rhe first sign of superior powers which 
he gave, was his determination to ob- 
tain for himself an Oxford education. He 
went home to England in 1873, matricu- 
lated at Orlel College, to which he af- 
terwards left a large endowment, and 
stuck to his college course during the 
next six or seven years, living at Ox- 
ford during the warmer months, and 
going out to South Africa to look after 
hie business interests there in the win- 
ter. In 1880 he entered the Cape Par- 
liament and soon made his mark, not by 
oratory, for he was never a polished or 
rraceful speaker, but by the force of 
his views, and the independence of his 
ittitude. The Assembly was a small 
body, and a man of capacity could quick- 
ly acquire influence. Within four years 
he was appointed to a ministerial post, 
and thenceforth divided his time be- 
tween his Parliamentary duties at 
Cape Town and the great scheme he 
had on hand for consolidating the in- 
terests of the numerous claim-owners at 
the Kimberley Diamond Mines. This he 
finally accomplished in 1889, and by it 
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‘established his financial position as the 
master of a huge fortune. In 1890 he be-| 


came Prime Minister of Cape Colony, 
won the confidence of the Dutch party, 
and exercised a greater power there the 
next five years than any of his predeces- 


sors had held. That power was all the) 


greater, because, in 1889, he had per- 
formed the second chief feat of his life 


in obtaining a royal charter for the| 


British South Africa Company. This 
charter became, in the sequel, the means 
of establishing the sovereignty of the 
British Crown over the vast territory 
which lies north of the Transvaal, up to 
and beyond the Zambesi River. As head 
of that company, he controlled, and ex- 
erted himself to develop, a region big- 
ger than Cape Colony itself. This dou- 
ble position had an element of danger 


in it, and was the cause of his fall from 


office. In December, 1895, Dr. Jameson, 
the administrator of the company in 
Matabeleland, led an armed force into 
the Transvaal, and Rhodes’s connection 
with the Raid, as it was called, com- 
pelled his resignation of office, although 
Jameson had started at a time and un- 
der circumstances not contemplated by 
Rhodes himself. This was the end of 
hie official life, though he remained a 
great figure in South Africa, and would 
probably have returned to power, had he 
not succumbed to illness in 1902. It 
would appear, from what Sir L. Michell 
seys—and this is more explicitly stated 


! 

‘is made to present a general view of 
the state of South Africa as a whole, the 
questions which agitated it, the compo- 
| sition and ideas of the political parties. 
|Some remarks are here and there 
made, mostly caustic remarks, on the 
characters and conduct of such men as 
Sir Gordon Sprigg, Mr. Merriman, Mr. 
Hofmeyr, Mr. Schreiner, and Rose 
Innes, but there is no adequate apprecia- 
tion of any of these persons. If the 
author thought that the time had not 
|yet arrived for such an appreciation, it 
might have been better to refrain from 
reflections, some of which may be 
'wounding. Criticisms made in a book 
| which looks forward to a long life are 
more resented than those that appear 
‘in newspapers and magazines destined 
to speedy oblivion. 

Last of all we come to the character 
|of Rhodes himself. The picture our au- 
thor presents though not made vivid or 
‘impressive by any skill in portraiture, 
|is free from the bias which personal 
friendship might be supposed likely to 
give. Weak points are frankly recog: 
|nized, and strong points dwelt on with 
/no more than that amount of enthusi- 
/asm which custom concedes to a biog- 
rapher. We see a forceful, self-reli- 
ant nature, roughened by contact with 
|a rough world, and not at all scrupulous 
‘about means, yet capable of large plans 
and fine conceptions, cherishing ideals 
which, if in a sense they were material, 


in Sir T. Fuller’s book already referred| Were neither sordid nor selfish. The 


to—that Rhodes had nothing to do with | most notable feature in his genius, 


the inception of the South African war | because one rarely found even in eml- 
(of 1899, although Sir Lewis earlier em-| "ent men, was the union in him of in- 


phasizes the fact that he frequently de tense practicality with a curious dream- 
cleared that the Transvaal President was iness and absorption in his own fan- 
“only bluffing” and would in the long| cies. This was remarked in him from the 
run give way. This may have indirect- | first. One who knew him well in youth 
ly contributed to the outbreak of hos-| Wrote: 


tilities, but Rhodes, according to both | 


our authorities, disclaimed any partici- 
pation. 

The story we have briefly summarized 
is told carefully and with sufficient ful- 
ness by Sir L. Michell. Particularly use- 
ful to those who desire to follow the 


I seem ‘to see in memory a fair young 
|man, frequently sunk in deep thoughts, his 
hands buried in his trousers pockets, his 
legs crossed and possibly twisted together, 
quite oblivious of the talk around him. 
The same qualities that were to go with him 
|through life were discernible now. He 
was a compound of moody silence and im- 


story without wading through the inter- puisive action, He was hot and even vic- 
minable morasses of British Blue Books, jent at times, but in working towards his 
will be the narrative of the long and ends he laid his plans with care and cir- 
complicated game which Rhodes played |cumspection. . . . The punctilious regard 
against the Transvaal Boers, in Keeping for minutie@ usual in business men was 
them back from spreading into those na-|@>sent in his character; he was hopelessly 
tive territories to the North, which were | a Beg Bis ope 1 ene wg Bang 

3 | wanting few ngs, he de - 
megs rg ane ey enckan at ble himself only about the most important. 


Vol. I, p, 48, 9. 
or and pertinacity show to advantage in |‘ . p. 48, 9.) 


this long struggle. On the other hand,, The habit of brooding seems never to 
the tale of the Jameson Raid is very im-|have left him. He used to ride out 
perfectly told. Whoever wants to under- alone, and with so loose and careless 
stand that singular episode and the con-|a seat that his friends thought he 
sequences it entailed, up to and includ-|would sooner or later have a bad 
ing the war of 1899, will find little il fall. He revolved the same ideas 
lumination in these pages. incessantly, and would repeat them in 

As an account of “the times of Cecil | the same words. He would sweep out of 


Rhodes,” the second aim to which Sir|his way those who tried to bar it; but 


Lewis has directed his efforts, the book| he gave no signs of malignity and 
is quite unsatisfactory, for no attempt’ scarcely any of vindictiveness. He was 
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maturally of a kindly nature and very 
ssusceptible to kindness shown to him. 


We have spoken of him as the last of 
the great adventurers. But those old 
Spanish and English adventurers to 
whom it is natural to compare him rose 
by military or nautical talents. Rhodes, 
conformably to the conditions of our 
time, rose by financial capacity, bold- 
ness, persistence, skilful calculation. His 
huge fortune, acquired by the patient 
dexterity with which he worked out 
the consolidation of the diamond-min- 
ing properties, was the basis of his pow- 
er, not that he used it in any corrupt 
way, but that it gave him influence and 
prestige in his colony, while enabling 
him to obtain the northern territor- 
ies and start his great company. He 
was no money grubber, and neither val- 


‘his country life is quite as near the fact 

as that of “The Deserted Village.” But 
one is invited to inspect his rural scenes 
through a veil of rose-tinted gauze. It is 
all a little voluptuous, a trifle overdone, 
to the real country-dweller. It plays up 
| toc obviously to the homesick memories, 
or the inexperienced desires, of the den- 
| izen of the hall-bedroom, or of the bache- 
lor maid's lodging house. It is not quite 
/simple enough to interpret the simple 
| life of actuality. But to the audience 
| tu which it is addressed, it is eminently 
| fitted. It does for the inward eye what 
“The Old Homestead” and “Shore Acres” 
do for the inward ear—it gives the cher- 
ished illusion of rustic happiness. 


Dear lovely bowers of innocence and ease— 


such are the bowers which Mr. Grayson 
| inhabits, with his cheerful companion. 


ued wealth for its own sake nor spent it | There is much beauty in the surround. 


in luxurious living. To him it meant 
power, a means to his aim of extending 
British territory and making himself 
famous. Power he loved with that pas- 
sion which those who feel their own 


«strength have, and fame he sought witha 


kind of frank naiveté which reminded 
one of the ancient Greeks, and almost 


disarmed criticism. He was never mar- | 


ried, and it would appear was never 
even drawn toward marriage by any 


feminine charms; had few friends and | 


was faithful to them, liked poetry a lit- 
tle and history a great deal, yet only as 
they touched the subjects that occupied 
his own mind. Seldom was he either 
gay or witty; yet he could show on oc- 
casion a sort of grim humor. Altogether 
an interesting character, and one that 
deserves to be drawn in sharper lines and 
with more skill in the distribution of 
light and shadow than we find in this 
‘book. 


——_— 


CURRENT FICTION. 


Adventures in Friendship. By David 
Grayson. New York: Doubleday, Page 
& Co. 

Very likely it would not be the truth 
to say that only persons who actually 
live in the country, on a farm, are qual- 
ified to judge of Mr. Grayson’s rural 
idylis. These idylls might be untrue to the 
fact and still carry their message (as the 
cant phrase runs) to those city-dwell- 
ers who, on spring nights, fancy them- 
selves yearning for the real country. It 
might be interesting to speculate how 
far the modern story-teller is bound to 
address himself to an urban and subur- 
ban constituency, being careful either to 


ing of the farmer, and now and then the 
|farmer—more frequently his wife—is 
aware of it. But we are hardly able to 
| think which of our neighbors would be 
| likely to second, with a clear conscience, 
|Mr. Grayson’s postulate. Farm life is 

}not voluptuous; it has its sober satis- 

| factions, and even pleasures. The pres- 

/ent commentator prefers it to the life 

|of the urban centres, 

Where wealth accumulates and men decay. 

| But it has also its drawbacks—which 

|Mr. Grayson chooses to ignore. 

a Green Patch. By Bettina von Hut- 
ten. New York: Frederick A. Stokes 
Co. 

The unbeaten path is this author's 
favorite walk. Without sensationalism 
she keeps her readers asking “What 
next?” till the uttermost page. If her 
characters seem self-contradictory, it is 
partly so because the reader has ap- 
|proached them from the standpoint of 
‘the hide-bound public who may not be 
| Surprised. Such a public fully expects 
jugly ducklings to become angels toward 
{the middle of the book when the child- 
|hood’s hero returns. It is confident that 
|dark-eyed Latins who stare at beauty in 
public will prove to be villains. And so 
on. “Probabilities” are in this case all 
at fault. No one has looked for the in- 
coherences of Nature, but for those of 
standard fiction. The opening sentence 
discloses Christopher Lambe on that day 
when he “found that he could no long- 
er bear his wife, his three little girls, 
Lambe House, Sussex, England, in gen- 
eral.” His principles and temper are 
|excellent, but his tastes are for a warm 





undervalue the country (we mean not/country, objects of art, and to be let 
the country of “country life,” rural ar-| alone. His wife says she is sorry, add. 
chitecture and blooded horses, formal ing, “Of course, you will do as you 
gardens, and cottages with a score of like.” And he does. The rest of the 
bedrooms and half-score of bathrooms, | story deals with the blameless Italian 
but the country of the countryman), or life of Christopher, the painless passing 
to adorn it with such tints as made the of his wife, and the love affairs of his 
Dresden shepherdess engaging to our daughters. When grand crises arrive 
great-grandfathers. Mr. Grayson does the pleasure of the unsensational be- 
not grossly sentimentalize his subject;'comes almost a pain. For then jilt- 
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ed bridegroom, lover thwarted in 
the chase, forsaken wife, absentee 
husband, behave with a mildness beside 
which mother’s finger, held up at Mary 
for fratricide, is harsh. Yet, after all, 
in a prickly world, there is something 
comfortable about this method, and 
when combined with eleanliness, amus- 
ing scenes in agreeable places, and with 
a light and tactful touch, it makes for a 
certain sort of thin, harmless enjoy- 
ment. 


The Pendulum. By Scota Sorin. New 
York: Duffield & Co. 

Life’s mighty pendulum, we learn, 
swings to and fro; from extreme to ex- 
treme; now rising to the sunlit heights 
of hope, now sinking to the gloomy 
depths of despair. Unluckily, the oscil- 
lations here recorded are of small ac- 
count in the sum of things. The cen- 
tral figure is totally deficient in charm 
as well as in principle, and there is no 
perceivable ground of interest in her 
shabby career. In fact, she is so utter- 
ly worthless that it is hard to believe in 
her at ali. But she has sprung from 
good stock, and she produces, by inad- 
vertence, a beautiful and virtuous daugh- 
ter: hence the applicability of the “pen- 
dulum” figure. The book is worth not- 
ing merely as an instance of a type of 
crude fiction which, in spite of an ap- 
parently overstocked market, continues 
to be put forth. The phenomenon can 
be explained only by the supposition 
that the demand for fiction is now so 
great that there is a chance for almost 
anything published in its name. The 
public is “schooling,” and the bare book 
will serve! 

The Camera Fiend. By E. W. Hornung. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
Mr. Hornung has hitherto been unique 

in applying a highly personal, felicitous 

style to the novel of crime and mystery. 

The charm of Ratiles is as much in his 

bravura of talk as in the actual adven- 

ture. That is quite contrary to the gen- 
eral custom of practitioners in this de- 
lectable fleld of sleep-banishing litera- 
ture. In his latest book, Mr. Hornung 


has tied himself down to a more matter- 
of-fact narrative style than the Raffles 
books, although it is still a style very 


much his own. But he has not sacrificed 
characterization, another element that is 
usually held superfluous in this type of 
story. There is a delightful boy in the 
“Camera Fiend,” a charming public- 
school boy of seventeen who suffers from 
asthma and quite wins your admiration 
as he goes wheezing and coughing his 
plucky way toward duty and excitement. 
Besides asthma, Pocket Upton sometimes 
walks in his sleep. He did it one early 
merning in Hyde Park with a revolver 
strapped to his wrist, and when he 
awoke, there was an old vagabond lying 
on a bench, shot through the heart. We 
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have all sorts of great detectives. To save 
Pocket Upton, Mr. Hornung devises an 
elephantine contrast to the slender and 
ascetic Mr. Holmes, Eugene Thrush has 
any number of chins, and in the inter- 
vals of shaving them he gulps brandy 
and-soda, 


Elisabeth Koett. * By Rudolph Hans 
Bartsch. Translated by Ludwig Lew- 
isohn. New York: Desmond FitzGer 
ald 
It will be difficult for Americans to 

take this book so seriously as is ex- 

pressly requested by author and pub 
lisher. Tested by utter common sense, 

Elisabeth Koett, a pretty actress, stirred 

up an absurd amount of fuss and fea- 

thers. Born in a suburb of Graz, the 
daughter of a janitor, she is discovered 
by young Wigram, the mystic, who walks 
the night in torture at thought of her 
possibilities. He is the apostle of No- 
valis, of the Night, of Death—‘the migbt- 
iest, the ninth and last symphony of 
God,” that splendid goal of all true press- 
ing on! It is his philosophy which, in 
the end, wins out over her frailties. But 
she has much to learn beforehand. With 
her woman's instinct for power, she 
seeks to express her restless spirit in ex- 
citing admiration, She goes to Vienna, 
where men kiss her nand and cry aloud 
from the pain of it. Still finding in her 
self no permanence of feeling, she turns 
to the simplest of her admirers, Peter 

Strehl, a poor engraver, in rapture 

that real love has come to her at last; 

but again is disappointed. What though 

Peter hangs himself, there is a glory, an 

exaltation in the act which she inspired. 
In the end, Elisabeth, after receiving a 

fertune from a baron and becoming a 

countess, returns to her maker, young 

Wigram, to find her happiness and mis- 

sion in disseminating her art away from 

the vulgar market place, in towns that 
had known of no such wonder. 

As there had been mystic yearnings 
in her pleasure, so must there be mys 
tic madness in her work. On, on, she 








































must press without ceasing. 

“A secret fire is eating ita way into you, 
Elisabeth,” he sald tenderly, “beware lest it 
consume you!” 

Ah,” she cried, “is that not the best fate 
I can hope for—-to be consumed by a noble 
fire in the days of my youth!” 

The translation by Mr. Lewisohn is 


excellent 


WILLIAM MORRIS. 


The Cotlected Works of William Mor 
ris: With Introduction by His Daugh 
ter, May Morris. Vol. I, The Defence 
of Guenevere, the Hollow Land; Vol- 
Il, The Life and Death of Jason; 
Vols, I1f and IV, The Earthly Para- 
dise. New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co. To be issued in 24 volumes, $78 
Even ¢éditions de luze are, or should 

be, designed for reading, and the most 
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important question in regard to these O masters of this outland shore, 


limited publications concerns their type, When first we hoisted up our sail, 

paper, and format. It may be said at in Dae eae nar ee store 
sw > 

once that the present publication (of ee oe Ore oo 


which only 1,000 sets are for the mar- !® comparison with the swinging, swift 
hexameter couplets in which the Pro- 
logue finally appeared, these quatrains 
are certainly meagre and, in any con- 
siderable number, would have been 
very monotonous. The following ac- 
John Hornby, and the paper is special- count of the MSS. of the “Cupid and 
ly manufactured from rags. The bind- Psyche” is interesting as an example of 
ing is rather flimsy, but is evidently in- Morris’s search for the right form, and 
tended to be replaced by the owner. For as an illustration of his method of cor- 
illustrations the volumes have photo- rection, which was ordinarily by entire- 
gravures of portraits, and various ly rewriting under a fresh inspiration 


‘ints. Notable z ‘ 
_ 8 Lp cattessor hee ey are rather than by the laborious substitu- 
1e wood engravings by Morris himself tion of word for word: 


from designs by Edward Burne-Jones 
for the “Cupid and Psyche”: these have 


ket) is both beautiful to the eye and 
not too heavy for the hand. The typo- 
graphical work is done at the Arden 
Press under the direction of C. H. St. 


Three manuscripts exist of it, an early 
. manuscript—the first draft in various forms 
never before been printed, and are ex- —the clerk’s copy worked upon, and the 
tremely interesting. clean “copy” for the printers. Before the 

The editor's Introductions are in a/ tale reaches its final form, page after page 
general way like those contributed by | '8 cancelled, incidents are altered, and the 
Mrs. Ritchie to the Biographical Edi-|‘#!¢ indeed largely rewritten. Originally, 
tion of Thackeray—a pleasant medley following Apuleius, Psyche’s grief impels 
, ae ae her after the flight of Cupid to go to her 
of reminiscence and bibliography. There oe ; 
epic ; sisters with bitterness and guile in her 
is, for instance, in the Introduction to heart, and after recounting the night’s trag- 
the fourth volume a really charming eqy she brings them relentlessly to their 
scene in “Grandma’s home at Leyton,” | death: as the tale finally took its shape, all 
where Morris and his family used often this violence and vengeance on her part 
to visit. One does not think of Morris | gives place to the sombre dooming of the 
engaged in reading family prayers, 8048. The delicate little song sung to 
though, to be sure, he passed through a| Psyche in the palace by invisible musi- 


period of religious fervor at Oxford. | “#®®%: 
“My father reads the psalm of the day 
beautifully,” writes Miss May Morris, 
“as if he enjoyed it, but when he comes 
to the prayer by a modern divine he 


O pensive, tender maid, downcast and shy, .. . 
replaces two other trial-pieces, one in the 
early manuscript (from the quarto note- 
books I have described), and another in the 
clerk’s copy above mentioned. Both of them 
delivers it with short decisive accents.” | .onsist of stanzas strung on a thin thread 
Another anecdote gives us a glimpse of | of story (the story different in each), and 
life at Kelmscott Manor, when Rossetti | the second poem has less warmth and color 
was a guest and was painting the fa-| than the first—both of them were discarded 
mous Water-Willow portrait of Mrs.| for the right lyric, which comes finally and 
Morris. “We girls,” says the editor, seems to have grown in its place. 
“were fond of the picture when it was Altogether this edition of Morris is 
finished, but it bothered me to have! desirable both for its mechanical make- 
house and church and boat-house all/ up and for its editorial material. The 
brought together, waen they were really | six volumes of translations by Morris 
in different directions.” A fine drawing|and LEirfkr Magnisson are not in- 
of Kelmscott Manor by F. L. Griggs ac-| cluded, but these are procurable in the 
companies the text in this place. ‘Saga Library published by Quaritch, 
In the more important field of bibli- | and indeed are well separated from 
ography there is a good deal of infor-| Morris’s original work. Among the 
mation that will be welcomed by the| principal hitherto unprinted works to 
lover of Morris's verse. The inception | be included are a journal kept during 
of the various poems and many circum-| Morris’s first visit to Iceland in 1871, 
stances attending their production are some lyrics and extracts from the tale 
noted down. Those not familiar with |of “Orpheus” designed for “The Earthly 
Morris’s method of work will be sur-| Paradise,” and some fragments of a 
prised to learn how fastidious he was|poem in the poet's earlier manner en- 
in rejecting unsatisfactory sketches. | titled “Scenes from the Fall of Troy.” 
Miss Morris quotes freely from these re- : - a 
jected MSS., and thus affords a glimpse 
into the processes of the poet's taste. 
The Prologue to the “Earthly Paradise,” 
for example, was first composed in free 
quatrains, of which the following may | 
be taken as a specimen: 


A Suffolk Hundred in the Year 1283: 
The Assessment of the Hundred of 
Blackburne for a Tax of One-Thir- 
tieth and a Return showing the Land 
Tenure There. Edited by Edgar Pow- 
ell, Cambridge: The University Press. 

Oho! Oho! Whence come ye, sirs, New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Drifted to usward in such guise | 

Mr. Powell, already well-known for 


In ship unfit for mariners, 
Such heavy sorrow in your eyes. |his scholarly work on the peasant up- 
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rising of 1381, has made in this admir- 
able study a contribution of great merit 
in a new and more restricted field. Stu- 
dents of medizval history are well 
aware of the importance of local ma- 
terial for general history, and yet are 
constantly hampered by the scarcity of 
documents, and discouraged by the diffi- 
culties of interpretation and by the 
dreariness and monotony of the task 
which such evidence involves. Mr. Pow- 
ell possesses not only the expert train- 
ing, but also the patience and courage 
essential for work of this kind. Yet 
even he can complain of the tedious- 
ness of the undertaking, and the thirty- 
eight folded sheets which accompany his 
text bear eloquent testimony to the 
truth of his comment. 

Mr. Powell has edited two statistical 
records of the thirteenth century relat- 
ing to a single hundred of Suffolk. The 
first of these records is a detailed assess- 
ment of the inhabitants to a tax of one- 
thirtieth part of their goods, granted by 
a parliament in 1283; the other is a 
return as to land tenure in the same 
hundred made at a slightly earlier date, 
1280. To these documents he has added 
four surveys of manors in the same hun- 
dred of date 1302 and three or four oth- 
er documents. His object is to throw 
light on the system of taxation under 
Edward I and on the condition of pop- 
ulation and rural economy at the same 
period. 

Edward I, needing money to carry on 
his Welsh campaigns, summoned two 
provincial parliaments to consider the 
question of assessment. These parlia- 
ments met, one at York and one at 
Northampton, and made a grant of a 
thirtieth toward the expenses of the 
war. The writs summoning knights of 
the shire, two representatives of each 
city, borough, and market town, and 
with them all freeholders capable of 
bearing arms and holding more than a 
knight’s fee, have long been known, but 
the record from the Bury Abbey regis- 
ters, which Mr. Powell prints, giving 
the form of the grant and the method 
by which the assessment was to be car- 
ried out, is new. Though there can be 
no doubt that much of the tax was paid 
in kind, the fact, obtained from a docu- 
ment in the Public Record Office, that 
cartage expenses would be allowed im- 
plies that the assessment had to be turn- 
ed into coin locally by the sheriff before 
delivery to the constable of the Tower. 
The only extant record of collection is 
for the single hundred of Blackburne, 
in a document of seventy skins in the 
British Museum, yet again by good luck 
Mr. Powell was able to find in the Lay 
Subsidy Rolls the totals from each of 
the counties, Lincolnshire heads the list 
with £4,000, and Westmoreland comes 
last with only £212, the whole reaching 
the sum of £42,765. That local collec- 
tion was often a difficult and dangerous 
business is shown from a document in 
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the Assize Rolls, also discovered by Mr. 
Powell, relating to one of the Suffolk 
villages, where the bailiff was set upon 
and severely handled by the son of the 
lord of the manor, who was behind in 
his payment. Whether such incidents 
were common or not, only a careful 
study of the Assize Rolls can prove, but 
this particular happening distinctly en- 
livens a treatise otherwise unexciting. 

Regarding population and rural econ- 
omy results based on such meagre and 
limited evidence are inevitably incoficlu- 
sive; Mr. Powell shows, however, that 
tentative deductions are possible. As a 
whole, population in this hundred of Suf- 
folk has remained about stationary for 
600 years; some of the villages have ac- 
tually lost in numbers, others have gain 
ed very slightly, while a few have gain- 
ed considerably. In comparing live 
stock then and now, we discover that 
the number of horses, sheep, and pigs 
has increased, while that of cattle has 
fallen off materially. More interesting 
still is the record of ownership, for in 
1300 there were 1,380 inhabitants among 
whom the live stock was distributed, 
whereas in 1908 the number was but 
519; and it is likely that the figures 
for the earlier period understate the sit- 
uation. Wheat, rye, barley, oats, peas, 
and beans were the prevailing staples. 
Among the inhabitants there were 
searcely any tradesmen, and those deal- 
ing only in a few shoes and a little 
brass ware. Nine carpenters, five weav- 
ers, fifteen artisans or mechanics, and 
fifteen merchants are mentioned in a 
population of nearly fourteen hundred. 
As to the status of the inhabitants, the 
record is disappointing, and few conclu- 
sions regarding the history of villeinage 
can be drawn. More can be learned re- 
garding land tenure, as the evidence 
throws considerable light on the acre- 
age held in villeinage, the demesne 
lands of the lord, and the nature of the 
services of villeins, molmen, and free- 
holders. A small amount of informa- 
tion is afforded for the study of scutage 
and knights’ service. 





Up Hill and Down Dale in Ancient 
Etruria. By Frederick Seymour. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. $3 net. 

In the plentiful crop of amateurish 
books on art-history the Etruscans have 
been almost entirely spared. The reason 
for their escape from the treatment to 
which so many of their fellows have 
been subjected is probably the fact that 
their history, their language, and their 
art are so intricate and as yet so un- 
certain that the best thing, even for the 
self-confident amateur, seemed to be to 
leave them alone, But now the very mys- 
tery surrounding the ktruscans, which 
so far has proved their safeguard, has 
been their undoing at the hands of Mr. 
Seymour. For it is this element of mys- 
tery, so we gather from the frequent 
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allusions to it throughout the book, 


which chiefly attracted the author. And 
perhaps, this being so, it is natural that 
he does not contribute anything toward 
lifting the veil; rather, the reader is 
likely to be a good deal more mystified 
at the end of his reading than at the 
beginning, for the book is what we 
should expect from “a casual inquirer 
into the Etruscan mysteries” (as Mr. 
Seymour calls himself)—both superficial 
and inaccurate, 

The volume is divided into two parts. 
The first contains chapters on the origin 
and history of the Etruscans, their re- 
ligion, their art, and their language; 
the second gives descriptions of a num 
ber of Etruscan cities, preference being 
given to the abandoned and less known 
sites. It would be imposible here to 
mention all the inconsistencies and 
blunders of which the writer is guilty 
in these “casual inquiries.” A few will 
be enough to point out the half-digested 
knowledge and the originality of the 
author. 

Mr. Seymour seems somewhat trou 
bled that archwologists have not given 
the Etruscans their due for artistic abil 
ity and so tries to be more liberal him- 
self by making emphatic, though unsup 
ported, statements, such as “the paint- 
ings in Etruscan tombs owe nothing to 
Greek influence” (p. 66). He also thinks 
it unfair to believe that only the poor 
er figured vases found in Etruria should 
have been made by the Etruscans and 
that all the others have come from 
Greece; he, therefore, settles the ques 
ticn more impartially himself by pro- 
nouncing that the vases are partly im 
portations and partly of native manufac 
ture. It is a pity that the author, when 
he is trying so hard to do well by the 
Etruscans, forgets to mention, in his 
chapter on the Arts of the Etruscans, 
the black Bucchero ware, which is uni 
versally agreed to be a native product. 

The ease with which Mr. Seymour dis 
poses of problems which are still moot 
questions with archwologists is envia 
ble. As is well known, it is a disputed 
point whether the Phenicians had an 
art of their own or were merely inter 
mediaries between other nations In 
Mr. Seymour's mind the question is at 
once settled by the fact that Cyprus, 
which was occupied a long time by the 
Pheenicians, should be so rich in an 
cient remains (p. 27). That these re 
mains do not represent Phenician art, 
but show throughout foreign influence, 
does not occur to him. Again, the whole 
Mycenwan race problem is settled in 
one sentence: “The Pelasgians founded 
Tiryns (by far the most anclent), 
Argos, and Mycen#, whence this 
Mycenwan or this A®gean art originat- 
ed” (p. 71). That the excavations of 
Crete during the past ten years have 
proved that island to have been the 
originator and centre of A®gean art is 
now a fact so well known that it ‘s 
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curious that it has escaped even Mr. 
Seymour. 

Nor is his knowledge of later art 
any more sound. A _bilack-figured 
Panathenaic vase found at Orvieto 
(which cannot be earlier than the sixth 
century B. c.) is quoted to be one of the 
oldest vases in the world (p. 264), and 
red-figured Athenian vases from Vulci, 
belonging to the fifth century B. c., are 
put down as “fine instances of the 
grand style of the fourth century” (p. 
175), a mistake of which few beginners 
would be guilty. 

But perhaps we could make allow- 
ances for these irritating inaccuracies, 
if otherwise the book were agreeable 
reading. The author has, indeed, be- 
sprinkled his pages with pleasantries 
and with sentimental meditations, but 
it is unlikely that these will appeal to 
the sense of humor and sensibilities of 
the reader. For it requires more than 
ordinary imagination to compare the in- 
cident of a bullock stumbling in the 
plain of Vulci and thus leading to the 
discovery of the old city, with the story 
of the prophet Balaam and the ass (p. 
188)! The style is probably meant to 
be picturesque, but it soon grows tedi- 
ous, for the book abounds in sentences 
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by Stephen Langton; “British Mountain 
Climbs” and “Swiss Mountain Climbs,” 
both by George D. Abraham; “The Dog 
Lover's Book,” written and illustrated by 
Edwin Noble; “Through the Heart of Can- 
ada,” by Frank Yeigh, and “The Journal of 
Captain Cartwright,” edited by Dr. Charles 
Wendell Townsend. 


Henry Holt & Co. are adding a sixth 
volume, entitled “A Garland of Childhood,” 
to the series of anthologies which they 
started with “The Open Road.” 


The Scribners have in their list of spring 
announcements: “The Letters of Robert 
Louis Stevenson,” revised edition containing 
more than a hundred new letters; “The 
West in the East,” by Price Collier; “A 
Defence of Prejudice,” and other essays, by 
John Grier Hibben; “Rachel: Her Stage 
Life and Her Real Life,” by Francis 
Gribble; “Narratives of Early Carolina,” 
edited by A. S. Smalley, jr.; “Trails of the 
Pathfinders,” by George Bird Grinnell; “A 
Kitten’s Garden of Verses,” by Oliver Her- 
ford; “Brother Copas,” by Sir A. T. Quiller- 
Couch; “Brazenhead the Great,” by Maurice 
Hewlett; “An Old Maid’s Vengeance,” by 
Frances Powell; “The Greek Thinkers,” a 
history of ancient philosophy, by Prof. 
Theodor Gomperz; “Biblical Geography and 
History,” by Prof. Charles Foster Kent; 
“Children of To-morrow,” by Clara E. 
Laughlin, and “Her Little Young Ladyship,” 
by Myra Kelly. 


Among the important new announcements 
of the house of J. C. Hinrichs of Leipzig isa 


work by Prof. Adolf MHarnack, entitled 
“Neue Untersuchungen zur  Apostelge- 
schichte und zur Abfassungszeit der 


synnoptischen Evangelien.” It will appear 


some time this spring. 


The Geographical Journal for March 
opens with an account of the second French 
Antarctic expedition by its leader, Dr. J. 
B. Charcot. Its main object was to en- 
deavor to connect the different points of 
land which have been discovered in order 
to determine the existence of a continuous 
continent. Among the other contents are 
the reports of an interesting journey in 
northeastern Arabia by Capt. G. E. Leach- 
man, and one in western China by Maj. G. 
Pereira, who says that in some of the 
regions through which he passed the opium 
regulations “had been obeyed with strict- 
ness.” Among the maps are three illustrat- 
ing Dr. A. Stein’s explorations in Chinese 
Turkestan and Kansu, with a long explana- 
tory note by him. 


The latest installment of the “Oxford 
English Dictionary” (Frowde), is a single 
section, Si-Simple, by W. A. Craigie. Of 
its 820 main words, perhaps the most curious 
historically are those derived from proper 
names—words now decapitalized, deperson- 
alized, and conferring upon their original 
owners but an ambiguous and shadowy im- 
mortality. In some cases we can see their 
concrete and metaphorical sense fading be- 
neath our eyes. A French politician of 


the eighteenth century holds for a brief naval conference which drew it up—is espe- | 


period the office of 


petty economies; a hundred years later his 


the cloudless western sky.” In a happy day 
for his posthumous reputation, Etienne de 
Silhouette (1709-1767) became a skiagram. 
It is to be regretted that the Oxford edi- 
tors do not go behind the previous dic- 
tionaries to trace the link between the 
man and the shadow pictures, but merely 
present three old conjectures—that (1) his 
small economies, (2) his short tenure of of- 
fice, or (3) his own attempts at outlining 
perpetuated his memory in that slight thing 
—a silhouette. Less fortunate than 
Silhouette’s was the immortality that lay in 
wait for Simon Magus, the well-intentioned 
ex-sorcerer of Samaria, damned to an 
eternity of infamy by the sharp-tongued 
Simon Peter. In a moment of hot-headed 
enthusiasm for the new religion into which 
he has been baptized, Simon Magus offers 
cash payment for the Holy Ghost, for which 
cause the apostle declares him “in the 
bond of iniquity.” Simon Magus is very 
sorry and begs to be prayed for, but al- 
ready, if we may be permitted the ex- 
pression, his goose is cooked—he is slated 
to become a by-word. Dante thrusts him 
wrong side up into a hole in the eighth 
circle of hell and sets fire to the soles of 
his feet; Langland derives from him the 
medizval vice Sir Simonye; and his name 
comes down to us burdened undeservedly 
with the ecclesiastical sins of two thou- 
sand years. Simon Pure, on the other hand, 
has plainly profited by the oblivion which 
has swallowed up his origin. The re- 
‘sourceful lover in Mrs. Centilivre’s clever 
comedy, “A Bold Stroke for a Wife” (1717), 
palms himself off for Simon Pure till “the 
real Simon Pure,” a canting Quaker from 
Pennsylvania, appears. The first allusive 
use of this expression on record occurs in 
“Guy Mannering” (1815): “ ‘Here,’ proceed- 
ed the counsellor, ‘is the real Simon Pure— 
here’s Godfrey Bertram Hewit.’” Later 
users of the name possibly got the cue from 
Scott. Presently, at any rate, it is em- 
ployed with only the faintest reference to 
its origin. In 1889 we have “the Simon- 
pure wild horse”; in 1894, “the simon-pure 
article’—a mysterious compound in which 
|the given name of the now vanished Quaker 
|seems to modify his surname and guarantce 
'that foodstuffs of that description will meet 
| the approval of Mr. Wylie. The oddest of 
recent formations are the adjective siamese 
land the verb to siamese, words which ob- 
scurely commemorate Chang and Eng, the 
"poor twins, who, in the early nineteenth 
century, struck the imagination of Europ? 
| with a union closer than that of brothers. 


| In his “Manual of International Law for 
the Use of Naval Officers” (the Naval Insti- 
|stute, Annapol's), Admiral C. H. Stockton 
has performed a real feat of condensation. 
His thirteen chapters do not extend beyond 
|270 pages (excluding appendices), yet within 
[that space he is able for practical pur- 
|poses to cover the whole field. The latest 


|leading cases have not escaped his notice, | 


jand what he has to say about the Declara- 
| tion of London—he himself, we believe, was 
| one of the United States delegates to the 


| 


comptroller-general, | cially pertinent and illuminating. His lit-| 
where he makes himself obnoxious by his | tle book is, in a word, most serviceable, and 


|might be placed in the hands of newspaper 
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is a model of brief and clear and accurate 
statement. 


The fiftieth and concluding volume of 
the Sacred Books of the East comprises a 


“General Index to the Names and Subject- 


Matter” (Frowde), compiled by M. Winter- 
nitz, professor of Indian philology, in the 
|University of Prague, with a preface by 


A. A. Macdonell. But this is no ordinary 
index, such as might have been made from 


the special indexes attached to each volume 
In fact, “compiled” is not the right word 
for the title. The book contains an index 


of nearly seven hundred pages, in which 
every name and topic occurring in the 
translations of the preceding forty-nine vol- 
umes is catalogued scientifically, so that 
one can follow a subject through its most 
minute divisions, Under the caption “anl- 
mals,’ for example, are given lists of ref- 
erences dealing, first, with the creation of 
animals, then with the different classes, as 
presented by different religious systems, 
then the use, treatment, laws, and regula- 
tions, mythology, worship, and sacrifice of 
animals. The work is thus not a mere list, 
but an illuminating survey, useful to the 
general reader as well as to the specialist. 
It makes a sort of handbook which can be 


read for itself, since the headings of the 
various divisions are, in themselves, a com- 
mentary on the subjects treated. As it has 
been a labor of many years to create such 
an index, so it will be for many years a 
thesaurus of great value to the 


whether he be an Orientalist or an historian 


student, 


of religious or social phenomena It is, in 
truth, as Professor Macdonell says in his 
preface, “the most comprehensive work of 


the kind that has yet been published.” 


A lengthy plea for the rehabilitation of 
the literary fame of Metastasio is furnished 


by Prof. A. De Gubernatis in his latest 
volume. “Pietro Metastasio”’ (Florence: 
Successor! Le Monnier), in which he has 
gathered together a series of lectures on 


the Cwsarean poet, lately delivered by him 
at the University of Rome. The is 
certainly an interesting one. In the whole 
history of literature, no author has been 
80 extravagantly praised during his lIfe- 
time, and so quickly forgotten after his 
death, as Metastasio. How did this happen? 


case 


The explanation offered by Professor De 
Gubernatis is rather surprising. At the 
end of his first lecture, after quoting a 


wearisome mass of adulation heaped upon 
the poet by his contemporaries, but noting 
the few gentle strictures ventured here and 
there, he observes (literally): “Fach lauda- 
tory critic noting a mole in Metastasio, 
these moles, combined, became a gangrenous 
spot which disfigured the face of the so 
universally admired writer” 49). Any 
one thus explaining the vicissitudes of lit- 
erary fortunes can scarcely be expected suc- 
cessfully to champion the dubious cause of 
Metastasio. The speedy and total eclipse of 
Metastasio’s fame is in no way. involved 
in mystery. Along with the rest of the 
rococo world, of which he was one of the 
most typical figures, he was caught up and 
swept out of existence by the biast of the 
new régime; and a recurrence of his vogue 
is no more likely than is that of the pert- 
wig. Mild curiosity on the part of students 


(p 


name helps us to describe an artistic effect | writers and Congressmen to as good advan- | of literature he may often awaken; but pos- 


in the heavens. “A spur of the coast range,” 
writes Bret Harte, “which had been sharp- 
ly silhouetied [petty-financiered?] against 


| tage as in those of naval officers. The work 
| makes no pretence of being an original con- 
tribution; it follows the authorities; but it 


terity, to which the contemporaries of the 
|Cw@sarean poet solemnly committed his fame, 
‘has atoned with a vengeance for the ex- 
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travagance of a former age which set a skil- 
ful opera-librettist above cschylus and 
Sophocles; and its verdict, one might add, 
is likely to stand. 


“The Historic Mohawk” (Putnam), by 
Mary Riggs Diefendorf, with twenty- 
four illustrations, jis described by the 
author as a series of general essays 
depicting the peoples, settlements, customs, 
and struggles of that historic valley in 
early days. It goes over ground familiar to 
most persons interested in the subject, but 
with rather better literary skill than some 
other local writers have shown, It con- 
tains also a number of letters and other 
documentary papers, not heretofore pub- 
lished, although these are introduced with- 
out much attempt to abstract their vital 
parts and incorporate them in an interest- 
ing way with the narrative, The author has 
not constructed the story with much his- 
torical sense as to proportions, main out- 
lines, and details, but the information 
brought together will, no doubt, interest 
many persons dwelling in the valley. A 
few minor errors may be noted. Jogues is 
said to have perished “at the Mohawk 
capital.” There was, of course, no such 
place, except that there were two or three 
“castle.” The 


massacre of Schenectady is dated in 1790, 


places known as a Mohawk 


which is somewhat more than a century too 
late. Col, Guy Johnson is set down as “Sir 
Guy Johnson Sir William's son, John, in- 
herited his father's title. Guy was Sir Wil- 
liam'’s son-in-law and had only a military 
distinction. Chatham is called “‘Lord Pitt.” 
After the Revolution, the Mohawks are 
said to have “founded a new Caughnawaga 
near Montreal. The new Caughnawaga had 
been founded before the Revolution, After 
the war, most of the Mohawks, who had 
invaded Central New York, went to the 
Grand River Valley, which lies north of 
Lake Erle The Caughnawaga Mohawks 
were mainly those who had been converted 
by the French to the Catholic faith 


rhe tithe of “Two Russian Reformers: 
Ivan Turgenev, Leo Tolstoy,” by J. A. T. 
Lioyd (Lane Co.), Was apparently chosen 
rather to attract readers than to describe 
the contents of the volume Mr. Lloyd 
treats of Turgeney and Tolstoy almost en- 
tirely as writers of novels, touching only 
very lightly on their work as reformers. 
lie gives us somewhat over three hundred 
pages of readable, impressionistic criti- 
clem, in tone strongly suggestive of the 
books by Haumant (‘Ivan Touguénieff: la 
vie et Vavuvre’) and Merezhkovski (‘‘Tol- 
stoy as Man and Artist’), to which, among 
others, he acknowledges Indebtedness. Long 
passages of unsystematic and only slightly 
misleading— 
chit-chat are relieved by flashes of real 
insight, of which the following comparison 


I rofitable sometimes even 


in a fair sample 


It was the art of Turgenev to woo this 
or that phantom back to him, and then 
quickly he or she would assume the delicate, 
always half-veiled tinte of life. Tolstoy 
would recall, as from a short distance, his 
men and women as though they were old 
friends whose inner and outer lives he 
knew by heart (p. 265). 


The book as a whole, based though It 
ie rather on clever observation than on 
either hard study and reflection or fine 
imaginative sympathy, may do good service 
by attracting new readers to the two great- | 
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already familiar with their works it will be 
of slight value. 


The projectors of the World Missionary 
Conference held in Edinburgh in June, 1910, 
procured the appointment two years before 
the convention date of eight commissions 
to investigate as many special subjects in 
the missionary activity of the modern Chris- 
tian church. It was agreed that each com- 
mission should consist of twenty members, 
including representatives from both Europe 
and America. These commissions were in- 
structed to pursue thorough investigations 
in their respective fields concerning mis- 
sionary enterprises of all denominations in 
all parts of the world. The eight topics 
assigned to them were as follows: “Carry- 
ing the Gospel to All the Non-Christian 
World,” a survey of the field and the forces 
available for its conquest; “The Caurch 
in the Mission Field,” the problems of or- 
ganization, discipline, and edification of 
churches in non-Christian lands; “Chris- 
tian Education,” the relation of schools and 
colleges to the propagation of Christian 
fai-h: she Missionary Message,” a study 
of Christian doctrine as related to mission- 
ary effort; “Preparation of Missionaries,” 
the problem of preparatory education; “The 
Home Base,” the administration of mis- 
sionary boards, and the cultivation of mis- 
sionary sentiment in the home caurch; 
‘Missions and Governments,” the civic 
rights and duties of missionaries as resi- 
dents of foreign countries; “Coéperation 
and Unity,” comity and federation among 
missionary societies, These eight commis- 
sions made earnest work of their tasks, and 
their respective reports, which were pre- 
sented to the conference and formed the 
basis of its discussions, are informing and 
suggestive presentations of their respective 
subjects. Much pains was taken in secur- 
ing information from all parts of the world, 
and the commissions were evidently guided 
by men of broad and statesmanlike view. 
We feel our respect for missions increase 
as We examine these volumes and are pre- 
pared to give credence to the rumor taat 
the best men in the divinity schools are 
now turning their attention to the foreign 
field. The ordinary religious convention re- 


port is as wearying as the gathering itself, 
but these volumes, assembling facts from 
every corner of the world in the interest 
of a holy ambition, are fresh with interest 
and thought in nearly every chapter. The 
volume on “The Home Base” contains a 
bibliography of above two hundred pages, 
comprising works on missions in every mod- 
ern language employed by aggressive 
Protestants. Each commission report con- 
tains a list of the large number of con- 
tributors of information and opinions, be- 
sides an index. The ninth volume is a his- 
tory of the ‘conference, containing also some 
of the addresses delivered at the evening 
meetings. The series is published by the 
Fieming H. Revell Company. 


The Academic Commission for the The- 
saurus Lingum Latinw, which did not hold 
ite contemplate! meeting in October, will 
convene In the Easter week of the present 
year. Serious financial difficulties are ham- 
pering the progress of this Important in- 
ternational enterprise; and although several 
governments have increased their annual 
appropriations for this purpose, there is 
already a deficit, amounting to over five 


est Russian novelists; for those who are ' thousand marks. The work, however, is go- 


| ing right on and sixty-one Bogen were 


brought out last year, the editors being now 
at work on the letters D to F. 


| A complete edition of the works of the 
| German poet Friedrich Riickert is not yet 
in sight, though he died forty-five years 
ago. He was so prolific that the many vol- 
umes of his writings which appeared dur- 
jing his life contained but a part of what 
he produced. Nor have the several collec- 
|tions drawn from his posthumous papers 
| by any means filled the gaps. It has long 
| been known that he contributed to maga- 
zines, almanacs, annuals, and other publi- 
|eations numbers of original poems and 
| translations, which have hitherto been in- 
|eluded in none of the separate volumes 
or series of volumes bearing his name. 
The Gesellschaft der Bibliophilen (Wei- 
|}mar) has just published the first volume of 
‘a collection of his poems scattered through 
| magazines, almanacs, annuals, etc., under 
|the title “Riickert-Nachlese I.” This vol- 
|}ume, following so close on the heels of the 
|three of “Schiller’s Persénlichkeit” (see 
Nation, XCI, 503), stamps the society as a 
| friend of poets as well as of books. The 
|editor, Leopold Hirschberg, has spared no 
pains in his effort to make the collection 
complete. He arranges the poems chrono- 
| logically, according to the date of compo- 
| sition, so far as known, otherwise the date 
|of publication. In a later volume he will 
linclude a_ collection of supplementary 
|strophes to texts already published. The 
/volume just out, an octavo of 436 pages, 
contains 490 poems, which, for the most 
part, show Riickert’s unusual versatility 
| and unquestioned talent, if not genius, 
| though a certain number, as would natural- 
lay be expected, add nothing to the wealth 
|of the literary world. It takes all, how- 
| ever, to complete the picture, and this col- 
} 





lection, when finished, will be one of the 
chief works of reference in a Riickert li- 
| brary so fortunate as to possess it. The 
j edition is limited, and is distributed ex- 
| clusively to the society’s 900 members. 
| Twenty-five copies came to the United 
| States, seventeen to libraries, and eight to 
individuals. 


The German Antiduell Liga, which now 
has a membership of 2,250 in nineteen local 
groups, tries to counteract a traditional evil 
in a practical way. Not only does it pub- 
lish a periodical, Ehrenschutz, which is sent 
free to five hundred editors and to a large 
number of student societies, but it main- 
tains three courts of honor (Ehrengerichte) 
at Darmstadt, Hanover, and Munich, where 
“matters of honor” are adjusted by arbi- 
tration, and the plan has been fairly 
successful. In one particular case the 
league sent in a petition to the Kaiser, who 
in reply stated that duelling should be re- 
sisted as much as “feasible,” but refused to 
condemn the practice absolutely, 


The official statistics for 1909 record 9,070 
divorces in Prussia, or 129 to every 100,000 
inhabitants, as compared with 6,924 in 
1905; 7,639 in 1906; 7,952 in 1907, and 8,365 
in 1908. In 47.8 per cent. of the cases, or 
4,332 instances, the ground was adultery. 


According to recent statistics, the number 
of secondary schools in Prussia at present 
is 719, as compared with 559 in 1901. Of 
these 253 are directly under state control 
and 466 under municipal control. The total 
expenses for the current year are 74,000,000 
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marks, of which tuition and income from 
endowment funds furnished only 36,000,000, 
the rest coming from state and municipality. 
The number of pupils, according to latest 
reports, was 220,959, as compared with 156,- 
663 in 1901. That means the increase in 
attendance has been 41 per cent., while the 
growth of the population has been only 15 
per cent. The Frankfurter Zeitung thinks, 
in view of these facts, that the spectre of a 
“learned proletariat,” which used to haunt 
Bismarck so much, is not yet disappearing. 


During the present semester there are 
2,778 girls in the various schools of Prussia 
that offer the courses leading up to the 
Abiturienteneramen and admission to the 
universities; a year ago there were 1,975. To 
these must be added 150 girls, taking the 
Gymnasialkurse in Berlin. According to the 
statistics published by Dr. Giildners in the 
journal Die héhere Médchenschule, 2,928 
girls and older women, in addition to those 
who have prepared themselves privately, 
have already passed the examinations for en- 
trance to the universities. Prussia alone 
has thirty-two girls’ schools that prepare 
for higher institutions, and of these, eight 
have the full nine years’ course and are 
recognized by the government; four are 
under state control, four are _ private 
schools, and twenty-four are municipal in- 
stitutions. The great majority, twenty- 
eight, have the semi-classical and semi- 
scientific course of the Realgymnasium, 
while only two have the full classical course, 
and two are special schools for the training 
of Oberlehrerinnen. 


The Rev. Charles Joseph Little, president 
of the Garret Biblical Institute of North- 
western University, who died last week in 
his seventy-first year, was the author of 
“Christianity and the Nineteenth Century” 
and “The Angel in the Flame.” 


Curtis Guild, sr., father of ex-Gov. Curtis 
Guild, died at his home in Boston, on Sun- 
day, aged eighty-four. Both his grand- 
fathers served in the Revolutionary war 
and a_ great-uncle, Dr. Samuel Guild, 
was an assistant surgeon with Commodore 
Paul Jones and was the last to leave the 
sinking frigate Bon Homme Richard after 
the famous sea fight with the British frigate 
Serapis off the coast of Scotland. His 
father, Curtis Guild, was in the East India 
trade, but a business disaster compelled the 
son to leave school at the age of sixteen 
and go to work. After serving as a ship- 
ping clerk, he entered the employ of the 
Boston Journal, and eventually became the 
dramatic critic. Mr. Guild became a con- 
tributor to the Anickerbocker Magazine in 
New York, and took a position with the 
Evening Traveller, being admitted to part- 
nership with Roland Worthington in 1856. 
In 1859 he established the Commercial Bul- 
detin, a weekly publication making a spe- 
cialty of business matters, and continued as 
publisher up to a few years ago. He was 
the author of “Over the Ocean,” “ 
Again,” “Britons and Muscovites,” “From 
Sunrise to Sunset” (verse), and “A Chat 
about Celebrities.” 


Ex-Senator Augusto Pierantoni, professor 
of international law and a delegate to the 
last parliamentary conference at Washing- 
ton, is dead in Rome, Italy. Pierantoni was 
an Italian authority on international law 
whose writings have been widely translated. 
He was born at Chieti, Italy, on June 


Abroad | 


124, 1840. 


His classical education, which 
he got in his native city and in Naples, was 
interrupted by war. He enlisted as a vol- 
unteer in Garibaldi'’s army, and was with it 
at Volturno. When peace had been declared 
he became engaged in the ministry of pub- 
lic education at Naples, went subsequently 
to Turin, and then, on the strength of sev- 
eral works in international law, was in- 
stalled as an instructor in the University 
of Modena. In 1866 he went to war again 
as a volunteer in the conflict with Austria. 
Upon his return to teaching he was called 
to the chair of international law at the 
University of Naples, and was later pro- 
moted to the University of Rome. He was 
chosen Senator in 1883 and served through 
four legislative sessions. He was the ar- 
bitrator for Italy at the Paris conference 
of 1885 concerning shipping in the Suez 
Canal. He was a founder of the Inter- 
national Law Institute at Geneva. 


Léon Boucher, who died recently at 
Lausanne, aged seventy-three, was honorary 
professor of literature at Besancon, He 
was the author of “Histoire de la littéra- 


ture anglaise.’ 


Science 
THE KLAATSCH HYPOTHESIS. 
Paris, March 2. 

“Before the war” Americans were fa- 
miliar with the hypothesis of different 
centres of creation for the human spe- 
cies. For the most part, it was a politi- 
cal defence of the different treatment 
awarded to blacks and whites on the 
ground that they had no common an- 
cestor. Sometimes it was scientific, as 
with Agassiz, to solve difficulties aris- 
ing from the geographical distribution 
and corresponding differences of human 
races. The later Darwinian doctrine of 
the Descent of Man was bound, in its 
turn, not to leave the idea of one First 
Man unmolested. 

The German anthropologist Klaatsch 
thinks he has found two distinct stems 
or lines of descent. These must have 
given two distinct human species at the 
beginning, though no one can deny that 
they were already fused in one in pre- 
historic ages. The very perfect skele- 
tons of Klaatsch’'s first distinct species 
which have been found in France with- 
in a few years (see Nation, January 14, 
1909), and the measures now being tak- 
en by the French government to prevent 
the expatriation of them, lend unusual 
interest to this latest hypothesis, al- 
though it will certainly not be the last 
in the matter. 

Klaatsch’s first species is represent- 
ed by the Man of Neanderthal, the type 
of Quatrefages’s first fossil race of man 
(Crania Ethnica—Canstadt). This line of 
descent, according to Klaatsch, gave off 
by the way, before it reached Man prop- 
erly so-called, the gorilla, who was dif- 
ferentiated like a poor relation unable 


ito rise to the condition of his betters. 
|Neanderthaloid human skulls have, in 
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common with the gorilia, a continuous 
penthouse projection over the eyeoar- 
bits. This character, it should be said 
at once, has survived in many known 
instances of historic times. In 1864 the 
bishop of Nancy, in the course of a com- 
plete revision of the relics of his dio- 
cese, had an anatomical] examination 
made of the skull of the Irish Saint 
Mansuy, preserved in the one-time ca 
thedral church of Toul where he was 
bishop in the sixth century. The skull 
was of a pronounced Neanderthal type. 
On account of the number of Irish mis- 
sionaries among the Gallo-Romans of 
that time, Vogt designated skulls of this 
type “heads of apostles.” In 1867 Vogt 
published an account of a still more pro- 
nounced instance existing in a German 
physician of the insane personally 
known to himself. Other striking ex- 
amples have been observed among liv- 
ing men and women in England, Den- 
mark, Belgium, and particularly group- 
ed in certain isolated communities of 
Brittany. This long since bolstered up 
the conclusion of Quatrefages and Hamy 
(1874) that “present-day populations 
are descended from the quaternary pop 
ulations’; and that “the Neanderthal 
type is still found in modern popula- 
tions.” Another character insisted on 
by Klaatsch as being possessed by Nean- 
derthaloid men in common with the 
gorilla consists in muscle insertions 
giving extraordinary strength and lever- 
age. 

The second distinct species of fossil 
man, according to Klaatsch, is the man 
of Aurignac, a name somewhat confus- 
ing to those acquainted with the an- 
thropological geography of France. 
Strictly, this should indicate the Neo- 
lithic race investigated by Lartet; he 
mistakenly thought it contemporaneous 
with the “antediluvian” animals, as 
they were then called, whose bones were 
found in an underlying stratum of fos- 
sil remains. Klaatsch points to the ab- 
sence of the gorilla penthouse above the 
eye-orbits, and to different muscle inser- 
tions, similar to those of the orang-ou- 
tang, to prove another specific line of 
descent with another poor relation left 
beside the way. 

In general, the new hypothesis has 
met with little favor, even in Germany. 
In England, Keith (Nature, December 
15, 1910) remarks that this method of 
insisting on small differences, while 
passing over the numerous points of 
likeness, would prove that Newfoundland 
dogs and bears constitute a species by 
themselves and mastiff dogs and leop- 
ards another. To this Klaatsch has the 
ready answer that the like characters in 
the case are simple phenomena of con- 
vergence. 

This ecarcely strengthens his conten- 
tion, in that which is always most dif- 
ficult to substantiate in evolutionary hy- 
potheses, namely, the differentiation of 
species in prehistoric times. The facts 
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of survival in the one human species of | 
to-day render French authorities in the! 
matter skeptical of his theory which 
would oblige them to explain something, 
not a primordial differentiation in the 
descent of man, but an integration of 
one species from the original two, as al- 
ready shown in _ prehistoric remains. 
Quatrefages found survivals of the flat- 
tened tibia and channelled fibula for the 
insertion of the peroneal muscles in 
several parts of France, with other 
striking characters of his second fossil 
human race (Cro-Magnon), to which 
Klaatsch’s man of Aurignac corresponds. 
This helped Hamy to a further conclu- 


sion: “No fossil human race has dis- 
appeared; we can still recognize them 
all amid the later populations with 
which they are mingled.” In the 


Kliaatsch hypothesis, this would mean a 
mingling together of two species dis- 
tinct in their line of descent, that is, 
present-day men would be hybrids of two 
originally distinct animal species of the 
Genus Homo, having no common ances- 
tor that was human. 

In unscientific but not inexact words, 
some prehistoric mother of ours would 
have been more nearly related either to 
the gorilla or to the orang-outang than 
she was to her husband, In the hypothe- 
sis of different creation centres, this dif- 
ficulty did not present itself, since each 
first man was supposed to have been like 
all the others, a single species with 
them. In the evolutionary hypothesis of 
Klaatsch, there must have been at least 
two first men from specifically different 
lines of descent. This would singular- 
ly complicate the origin of the one pres- 


ent species, man. 8S. D. 

The United States Department of Agri- 
culture has issued a bulletin (B. P. IL 
No. 202) in which the subject of the Seed- 
ling-Inarch and Nurse-Plant Methods of 
Propagation is discussed in conne:stion | 
with tropical and subtropical fruits and 
ornamental plants 

The Societa degli Spettroscopisti 
Itallan! is engaged on the fortieth vol- 
ume of its “Memorie di Astrophysica 
ed Astronomia,” which is edited by 


Professor Riced. 


Although the older generation of mariners 
repelled the faintest suggestions of im- | 
provement in things nautical, your modern | 
sallor is compelled to accept innovations. 
With the advent of steam began the shatter- 
ing of old traditions, and now the ever- 
widening field of naval technics constantly | 
brings new problems. Hence the revision 
and enlargement by Capt. Austin M. Knight, 
U. 8. N., of “Modern Seamanship” (D. Van 
Nostrand Company), a book that has been 
long accepted as a trustworthy manual. 
Chapters on handling torpedo vessels and | 
submarines, keeping station and man- 
@uvring in squadron, and hints for junior 
officers are entirely new, while that on 
the rules of the road has been extensively 
revised. Capt. Knight has retained a brief 
description of sailing vessels, some famil- 
farity with such craft still being regarded 





>. 


| icled. 


|his friends. 


‘at the ThéAtre Francais. 
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as a desirable factor in the education of 
naval officers. While the book is a treatise 
for the sailor, it has its interest for the 
layman. All the bewildering details of a 
ship are described in simple, direct lan- 
guage, and an extensive series of plates 
assists him to an understanding of the 
general subject. 


In our death notice last week of Jacobus 
Henricus van't Hoff, taken from a press 
despatch, the name and age of the great 
chemist were wrongly stated. His name is 
given in “Wer Ist’s?” 
his age was fifty-eight, as he was born in 
Rotterdam August 30, 1852. 


Dr. Henry Pickering Bowditch, eminent 
physiologist and formerly professor in the 
Harvard Medical School, died last Monday 
at the age of seventy. After graduation 
from Harvard in 1861 he served through the 
civil war; he studied in France and Ger- 
many, and later received the LL.D. degree 
from the universities of Edinburgh, To- 
ronto, and Pennsylvania, and that of doctor 
of science from Cambridge, England. He 
was a member of learned societies, both in 
this country and abroad, and was the author 
of several books, among them being: 
“Growth of Children,” “Hints for Teachers 
of Physiology,” “Is Harvard a University?” 
“Are Composite Photographs Typical Pic- 
tures?” and “Advancement of Medicine by 
Research.” 


Drama 


MOLIERE’S SUCCESSORS. 


The deluge which Henry Bernstein 
so proudly challenged in his play, 
“Aprés Moi,” seems to have broken 
loose sooner than the author expected. 
Even French rioting must sometimes 
be taken seriously; and one of the first 
official acts of the new Cabinet was to 


'request M. Bernstein to withdraw his 
play from the Comédie Francaise in 


the interests of public peace. The 
causes that enter into the antics of a 
Parisian mob are usually complex. In 


‘the present instance we find all the pos- 
‘sible components—politics, race-hatred, 


and a fine passion for disorderly con- 
duct. These have all been duly chron- 
But two factors of considerable 
importance have been overlooked. One 
is personal animosity. The trade of 
authorship in Paris is not the imper- 
sonal business it is among us. Every 
writer there has his enemies as well as 
In the case of a man who 
has risen so fast as Henry Bernstein, 
his enemies are pretty sure to outnum- 
ber his friends, a circumstance which 
probably had some effect on the rioting 
The other 
factor is the honest resentment which 
may have been aroused by the play it- 
self. There were demonstrations at the 
ThéAtre Francais a few years ago when 
Octave Mirbeau's “Foyer” was first pre- 
sented. Mirbeau is not of Jewish de- 
scent, and has not been accused of evad- 
ing his military duty. Yet in the plays 


as here printed, and | 


with which Mirbeau and Bernstein 
‘chose to make their début at the 
|\Comédie Francaise there is a common 
trait which was entirely responsible for 
the earlier affaire, and may partially 
faccount for the later. 

Every little while a bitter cry is raised 
\in fair France against a world that sad- 
‘ly misunderstands her. It takes this- 
\form: Why will foreigners persist in 
\deriving their impressions of French lit- 
erature and French social conditions. 
‘from the gutter press, from novels of the 
leower written for export purposes, and 
'from the drama of the boulevards? The 
France depicted there is not the real 
France, etc., etc. There was even talk, @ 
few years ago, of organizing a book syn- 
dicate for the dissemination of decent, 
representative French fiction in foreign 
countries. The syndicate is not yet form- 
ied, but the plaint continues. Very well, 
|the intelligent foreigner will say; we 
will pay no attention to the drama of 
|the boulevards; we will turn to the 
|Comédie Frangaise, the national stage, 
|the conservator of the highest dramatic 
|tradition, the house of Moliére, admis- 
ision to which constitutes the stamp and 
seal on a playwright’s reputation. The 
playwright who is at work on his first 
manuscript for this august institution 
will surely do his very best to produce 
a work of dignity, of artistic restraint, 
and above all, of the utmost fidelity to 
the national life and genius. So we learn 
that Mr. Bernstein’s “Aprés Moi” begins 
pleasantly, as follows: 








Suddenly, just as the financier [a thief, 
in danger of arrest and determined upom 
suicide] is about to pull the trigger, the 
door opens and his wife, with dishevelled 
hair and in scant attire, stealthily returns 
to her chamber from her first clandestine 
|meeting with her lover. . His fero- 
cious determination to ascertain the iden- 
tity of his wife's lover is baffled in a fright- 
ful scene by his wife. 





A refreshing episode and of peculiar ap- 
propriateness on the boards trod by the 
Cid, Iphigénie, and Alceste! 

Octave Mirbeau’s was a similar case. 
The great and deserved success of “Les 
Affaires sont les affaires” made him a 
candidate for the Comédie Francaise. 
He produced “Le Foyer,” in which the 
principal figure is a Senator and mem- 
ber of the French Academy who traffics 
in his wife’s honor to save himself from 
financial ruin. M. Claretie, director of 
the Comédie Francaise, who had accept- 
ed the play in an incomplete form, re- 
fused to stage it. The courts decided in 
Mirbeau’s favor, and “Le Foyer” was 
produced amidst hostile demonstrations. 
Needless to say, it has not appeared 
frequently on the afiche since then. The 
director who accepted Henry Bern- 
stein’s latest play is presumably not 
too squeamish. But neither he nor his 
audiences could stomach a play which 
deliberately set out to throw mud at 
an entire nation—the writer’s own. Mir- 
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beau must have reasoned it out coldly: | 


the nobility does not count in this coun- 
try; the only forms of eminence we 
recognize are political and artistic; let 
me take then a man who unites in his 
own person both these distinctions and 
in their highest form, and accuse him 
of the vilest conduct to which a man 
can stoop; the result must be exception- 
ally dramatic. Either this imagined 
process of reasoning really was gone 
through, or else the horrible story must 
be accepted as a faithful copy of life. If 
the story is true, what becomes of the 
complaint that France is misunder- 
stood? If it is not true, why should such 
a libel be produced on the national 
stage? 

Actually, the intelligent foreigner is 
in no danger of misunderstanding the 
French people. What he is in danger of 
misunderstanding or, rather, of not un- 
derstanding is the French stage. He 
knows that no nation has a monopoly 
of the virtues or the vices. Tiere were 
misbehaving kings before Agamemnon, 
and there are financiers who are care- 
less about other people’s money even in 
the United States. Granted that the 
prevalent tone of French literature is 
the result of tradition and imitation, 
precisely as it is everywhere else, the 
fact still remains that a tradition, to 
maintain itself, must have popular ap- 
proval behind it. It may very well be 
that the typical Bernstein play is no 
more a faithful picture of French life 
than the checolate-drop and “b’gosh” 
drama is true to the life we know. But 
whereas we feel persuaded that it is 
natural to like chocolate and sentiment, 
it is difficult to see why a nation should 
go on liking what the ordinary Pari- 
sian theatre audience certainly does 
seem to like. We say ordinary; there 
are undoubtedly a great many French- 
men who are outraged by the drama of 
intensified slander; the fortunes of Mir- 
beau’s play testify to that. But why 
should the great majority be so happy 
in seeing itself pitilessly and ceaseless- 
ly traduced? 


Although it deals with well-worn topics, 
the “As a Man Thinks” of Augustus Thomas, 
produced in the Thirty-ninth Street Thea- 
tre on Monday evening, is a fresh. able. and 
important play. Virtually it is a plea for 
tolerance in all maiters affected by racial 
or religious prejudice, and for just’ce in 
the relations of the sexes. The details of 
the story are too involved to permit of an 
analysis at once brief and intelligible. The 
dramatic interest centres in the fate of a 
young gentile married woman who, exas- 
perated by the repeated infidelities of a 
husband to whom she has been devoted, 
comnpromises herself with a former i ver, 
whom she was not allowel tu marry be- 
-cause he was a Jew. Although innocent in 


whose legitimacy he impugns. 


plications are finally solved through the 


These com- 


philosophic, resolute, and beneficent inter- | 


vention of a Jewish physician, who plays 
the part of deus ex machinA throughout the 
piece, preaches tolerance and justice in 
social and religious questions, and lives up 
to his own maxims by exhibiting a fine and 
gentle resignation when his daughter de- 
feats the one hope of his heart and violates 
the strongest article of his faith by marry- 
ing a Christian. Many plays, of course, 
have dealt with similar theories, but Mr. 
Thomas handles them with rare intelligence, 


a bold yet tactful touch, a keen eye for 
dramatic effect, and a remarkable mastery 
of theatrical technique. His work is in 
many respects worthy of Pinero. It exhibits 
the structural neatness, the logical de- 
velopment, the compact, suggestive, and 
witty dialogue which distinguish the best 


Dr. Seelig 
impressive 


work of the English dramatist. 
becomes a most attractive and 
figure in the hands of that highly accom- 
plished actor, John Mason, who embodies it 
with suave and tender dignity, virile pas- 
sion, and polished ease. There is one mo- 
ment—when Seelig moralizes upon the lofty 
mission of the Hebrew faith—in which he 
rises to a high pitch of histrionic eloquence. 
And he is supported by an uncommonly good 
cast, including Chrystal Herne, Vincent Ser- 
rano, Walter Hale, and Amelia Gardner, all 
of whom do exceedingly well. It is not often 
nowadays that so “ood a play and perform- 
ance seen in combination. 

The Shakespeare Festival at 
Stratford-upon-Avon this year extend 
ever three weeks, beginning on Easter Mon- 
day, April 17. For the twenty-third time 
the performances will be under the direc- 
tion of F. R. Benson. The programme will 
include fourteen plays Shakespeare: 
“Othello,” “Macbeth,” “Romeo and Juliet,” 
“Julius Cwsar,” “Much Ado About Nothing,” 


are 
annual 
will 


of 


“Merry Wives of Windsor.” “As You Like 
It.” “The Merchant of Venice,” “Twelfth 
Night.” “A Midsummer Night's Dream,” 


“The Taming of the Shrew,” “Richard II,” 
“Henry V,” and “Richard III."" Four Ches- 
ter mystery plays, “The Critic,” by Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan, and “The Piper,” 
sephine Preston Peabody, will also be pre- 
sented. The opening performance will be 
“Romeo and _ Juliet,” in which Lewis Waller 
will appear as Romeo, Quarter- 
and Madge Titheradge 


by Jo- 


Charles 


maine as Mercutio, 
as Juliet. Oscar Asche and Lily Brayton 
will give a matinée of “Othello.” Henry 


Ainley will appear as Orlando and Cassius, 
Matheson Lang and Miss Hutin Britton as 
Macbeth and Lady Macbeth, and Otho Stu- 
art as Gratiano and Brutus. The matinées 
will include “Much Ado About Nothing,” in 
which Fred Terry will appear as Benedick 
and Julia Neilson as Beatrice; and “As You 
Like It,” in which Lena Ashwell will play 
Rosalind to the Orlando of Henry Ainley. 
The Nat'‘onal Theatre Society from the Ab- 
bey Theatre, Dublin, will, on two occasions, 
give a selection from their Irish plays. 
Sir Herbert Tree, Arthur Bourchier, Con- 
stance Collier, and Violet Vanbrugh also 


| hope to take part in the festival. 


George Pleydell 
comedy, “One of the Dukes,” which will be 


‘deed, if not wholly in intent, her husband produced soon in the London Playhouse by 


~—heedless of his own marital offences—/|Cyr'l Maude, who wil! himself assume the 
principal character, a young aristocrat, with Of the fat knight 


holds her guilty of the worst, discards her 
weremptorily, and begins proceedings to di- 
*vorce her and deprive her of her child, 


is the author of a new} 


| 


a good heart and a feeble head. The three | 


acts occur im an English country house. 


Allan Aynesworth and Alexander Carlisle 
will have prominent parts. 


There is to be a revival of ‘The Prisoner 
of Zenda” at the London Lyceum, with 
Henry Ainley in the principal character. 


The Elizabethan Stage Society, in London. 
under the direction of Mr. William Poel, 
has produced “Jacob and Esau,” a_ six- 
teenth century morality, and “The King and 
the Countess.” “Jacob and Esau” |s a play 
of interest to students of the early drama 
and may possibly have been written by Wil 
liam Hunnis. “The King and the Countess’ 
(which the Elizabethan Stage Society has 
played before) consists of the first two acts 


of “Edward III,"" a play whose authorship 
has been the subject of much discussion 
The Elizabethan Stage Society ascribes it 
unhesitatingly to Shakespeare 

“The Pioneer Payers” is the name of 
yet another play-producing society which 


has been formed in London for the special 


purpose of presenting propaganda plays 
more particularly those dealiig with th 
women's movement Miss Edith Craig is 


the general director, and a number of well- 
known authors have promised their support, 


including Cicely Hamilton, Beatrice Har- 
raden, Herman Hijermans, Ford Madox 
Hueffer, Elizabeth Robins, and G. Bernard 
Shaw. The first performance will take 
place in the first week in April, and will 
consist of a one-act realistic play by Mre 


H. W. Nevinson, a specially written play itn 
which Ellen Terry 
tresses will appear, 
Arrangements 
quent performances of Laurence Housman’'s 


and many leading a: 


ind a one-act comedy 


have been made for subs« 


censored play, “Pains and Penalties.” 

Commenting upon a revival of John Mase- 
fleld’s “Nan,” in the London Court Theatre, 
Mr. Walkley writes: 


To all les dmes bien néca among playgoers 
it is a joy to see Miss Lillah McCarthy ones 
more playing Nan It is a performance of 


perfect and haunting beauty 

The Engl'sh papers comment upon the 
dexterity with which Sir William Gilbert 
has turned his hand from fantasy and 
humor in dramatic composition to a real 
ism that outdoes Mr, Galsworthy The 
scene of his sketch, “The Hool gan,” is 
laid in the cell of a condemned murderer, 
early in the morning of the execution 
Nothing is spared and nothing overdrawn 
\ reprieve arrives only after the victim 
has gone into a frenzy of hysteria: whe 
the strain is re'leved, the reaction is too 
great, and he falls dead 

W. S. Maugham's latest comedy Loaves 
and Fishes,” just produced at the Duke of 
York's Theatre in London, seems to be an 
amusing but inconsiderable work The 
hero of it is a successful clerical humbug 
who becomes a bishop. The critics com- 
plain that he has nothing particularly cler- 
ical about him, except his clothes—none of 
the typical characteristics which made the 


parsons of Anthony Trollope so realistk 


In his production of “The Merry Wives 
of Windsor” at the Garrick Theatre, in Lon- 
don, Oscar Asche hag departed from old 
theatrical tradition by furnishing a winter 
setting, for which he finds ample Jjustifica- 
tion In the text. The change, at all events, 
lends additional poignancy to the ducking 


The first performance of Henry Batalilic’s 
new play, “L’Enfant de l’'Amour,.” has tak- 
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a part of his life in Paris and London. 


York: John Lane Co. $2.50 net. 
Now that 


know ledged 


generally ac 
of all 
“compleat Wag- 
nerite,” used scoffed at be 
cause of his extreme partiality, has al- 
disappeared. The “compleat 
Brahmelte,’ however, still prevails to a 
considerable extent. While not epidem- 
ic, be Ie extremely virulent, scornful of 
every one who does not share his opin- 
Brahms is flawless, noble, in 


Wagner is 
the 
the 


to 


to be greatest 


opera composers, 
who be 


most 


ion that 


comparable, sublime, holy. A_ typical 
Brahmaite is Mr. Fuller-Maitland, for 
years musical critic of the London 


Times and editor of the new edition of 


>. 


The- 
The piece is a study of the 
admir- 
and of her 
de l'amour. 
latter is determined to prevent a rup- 
between his mother and her lover of 
Rantz, played by 
this end he em- 
basest methods, and, finally, when 
a minister and millionaire, consents 
order not to 
submits to 

The part 
was acted by André Brule, and 
the play, though somewhat long-drawn-out, 


Liebler & Co. have accepted for early pro- 
duction a new four-act play entitled, “As It 
Was in the Beginning,” by T. Wigney Percy- 
company, 
It is the story of a 
struggles 
which 


scenes 


London newspapers print liberal and 

notices of the late James Mor- 
American diplomatist, correspon- 
and playwright, who passed so large 
He 
friend of the third Napo- 


was an intimate 

leon, and it was through him that the exiled 
Emperor and Empress settled at Chisel- 
hurst It was the Emperor who supplied 
him with the money to establish the London 
Figaro, long since defunct. Between thirty 
and forty of Mortimer’s plays were pro- 
duced in London, the first being a little 
comedy entitled “Joy is Dangerous,” which 
was played at Drury Lane in the early sev- 
enties with Miss Fanny Brough and the 
late Charles Warner in the cast One of 
tl best known of his dramatic works is 
the comedy “Gloriana,” which was first pro- 
luced in 1891 at the old Globe Theatre, and 
has twice been revived at Terry's Theatre 
under the nan of The Artful Valet.” It 
was in a su ful adaptation by him 
f La lar aux Camélias,” entitled 
Heartsease that Mime Modjeska made 
her firat appearance in London in 1880. The 
last play fh acted in London was “My 
Bachelor Past a farcical comedy produc- 
ed sot vears ago at Wyndham’'s Theatre. 

Music 
Brahms. By J. A. Fuller-Maitland, New 


‘desire to make unwilling converts.” He 


‘not been for his unfair attitude to- 
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Grove's “Dictionary of Music and Musi- 
cians.” His latest volume bears the 
brief title of “Brahms”; but that is 
enough to attract some readers, to repel 
others. It can hardly be called a life of 
Brahms; the few incidents of his ca- 
reer are related in thirty-one pages, and 
none of them seems particularly impor- 


tant or interesting. Anecdotes in abun- | 


dance exist about this witty composer, 
but Mr. Maitland ignores most of them, 
probably because they have been told 
so often, and devotes his remaining 234 
pages to analyses of the diverse kinds 
of Brahms’s compositions. 

The most exacting Brahmsite will be 
satisfied by these analyses, in which su- 
perlatives hold high carnival. Nearly 
everything is praised, and obvious flaws 
are whitewashed. “All the themes of 
Brahms,” we are told, “have the finest 
melodic curves that were ever devised 
in music. No man has ever attained 
such 
and the presence of the two exceptions 
just noted throws into higher relief the 
extraordinary nobility of everything 
There are “touches of thrilling 
simplicity,” “matchless eloquence,” “ir- 
resistible power,” “unflagging melodic 
beauty.” “It is not easy to point to any 
single songs, of whatever date or coun- 
try, that are worthy to be mentioned in 
the same breath with ‘Immer leiser’ and 
‘Auf dem Kirchhofe.” As for flaws: 
in others, misplaced accents are a seri- 
ous matter, but in Brahms (pp. 66, 182) 
it is pedantry to object to such things, 
which are “easily excused.” No fewer 
than times the author refers to 
pages which prove the absurdity of the 
charge that Brahms is deficient in 
pianistic or orchestral color. Shortcom- 
ings in scoring in some symphonic 
movements arise from Brahms’s “tem- 
porary indifference to, not from any in- 
ability to handle, orchestral color.” 
What in others is paucity of ideas, is 
in Brahms “economy of material.” The 
fact cannot be blinked, of course, that 
Brahms freely helped himself to other 
men’s melodies, but this information is 
imparted not in the rude fashion of an- 
other Englishman ealled Handel 
“the grand old thief.” No enthusiast’s 
feelings can be ruffled by Mr. Maitland’s 
way of saying that in one Brahms move- 
ment “one thinks immediately of Bee- 
thoven’s ninth symphony”; in another 
there are “unconscious quotations” from 
Wagner's trilogy; in another, Brahms 
“bows in turn” to several other com- 
posers; in still another there is an “al- | 
lusion” to Schubert; and so on. 

In the Introductory “Note on Enthu- | 
siasm,” which takes the place of a Pref-| 
ace, the author states explicitly that | 
he did not write this book “with any 


else.” 


seven 


who 


might nevertheless have made these) 
—for enthusiasm is contagious—had it 





ward Liszt and Liszt's followers. Liszt 


uniform distinction of utterance, | 


|juggleries of thematic development 


| Mr. 


opera had its first hearing tn Munich on 


| was the archfiend who upset the musi- 
cal equilibrium by proclaiming to 
the world that the old classical forms 
had done their full duty and should be 
replaced by new forms, shorter, more 
pliant, and varied. With bitter scorn 
the author declares that “those who 
‘make the most diligent search for new 
forms in music, or for new structural 
possibilities, are precisely those in whom 
the fountain of actual invention runs 
low.” Inasmuch as all the prominent 
|modern composers except Brahms have 
been influenced by Liszt's suggestions as 
to new forms, this is rather severe on 
them; severe also on Schubert, Beethov- 
en (in his last symphony), Chopin, Schu- 
mann, Wagner, and other great masters 
who were rich in ideas yet sought new 
forms of expression. But the sentence 
just quoted is interesting, as a com- 
plete characterization of the “compleat 
Brahmsite.” 


It was Brahms who was deficient in 
musical ideas and who turned to the 
to 
help himself out. As one of his intimate 
friends once wrote: “Why, dear master, 
when you can produce gold, do you so of- 
ten give us brass?” Had Mr. Maitland 
separated the brass from the gold, dwell- 
ing only on those of Brahms’s works 
which are likely to live, he would have 
done his idol and the world a greater 
service. However, those who are in the 
fold, or who can make allowance for his 
bias, will find mucn interesting matter 
in the analyses he has made of the 
symphonies, songs, pianoforte pieces, and 
other works of Brahms. In England, it 
should seem, the vogue of this composer 
is still increasing, which is not the case 
in this country. The songs and sympho- 
nies are still heard in our concert halls, 
but of his piano pieces scarcely half-a- 
dozen are played during a metropolitan 
season. In England, we read in these 
pages, “scarcely a recital programme is 
to be found which does not contain one” 
of Brahms’s pieces. At a Holloway con- 
cert a working man was heard, after a 
quartet of Beethoven had been played, 
to remark as he left the hall, “Ah, that’s 
all very well, but give me my Brahms!” 
It is very curious that England, after 
utterly ignoring Schumann, should have 
made so much of his epigone, Brahms. 


The product'on of new operas continues at 
the Metropolitan at an unprecedented rate. 
Gatti-Casazza has staged Puccini's 
“Girl of the Golden West” and Humper- 
dinck's “Kénigskinder,” to which will] short- 
ly be added “Ariane and Blue Beard” and 
“Twilight,” while Mr. Dippel has brought 
over from Philadelphia “Natoma” and “Su- 
zanne's Secret,” to which he will add “Quo 
Vadis" in two weeks. ‘“Suzanne’s Secret” 
had its first American performance on Tues- 
day night. It is a one-act opera, by a young 
Italian composer, Wolf-Ferrari, who was 
already favorably known im th's city 
through his cantata, “Vita Nuova.” His 
No- 
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vember 4, 1909. It is a trifle light as air. | 
Count Gil suspects his wife of receiving | 
the attentions of another man, because he 
has repeatedly smelled the odor of to- 
bacco in the parlor, and neither he nor 
his dumb valet smokes. There are scenes 
of jealousy and fury; he breaks in two the 
umbrella she hands him and smashes most 
of the furniture. The audience is in the 
secret long before he is; for Suzanne twice 
smokes a cigarette. The second time he en- 
ters through the window and discovers her 
in the act, whereupon, in his joy, he lights 
a cigarette for himself, and the valet fol- 
lows his example. To this frothy action 
Wolf-Farrari has added music which is 
appropriately light and airy. His models 
evidently were Mozart's “Figaro,” Rossini’s 
“Barber of Seville,” and Verdi's “Falstaff” ; 
these, with Puccini, peep out of the score 
for a moment here and there, but the main 
themes and their elaboration are the com- 
poser‘s own, He has a real vein of melody 
and, what is almost equally important, a 
gift of fluent comic musical comment. There 
is a great dearth of comic operas, nearly all 
grand operas having a tragic ending. Puc- 
cini’s operas and most of Verdi's and Wag- 
ner’s end tragically, or, at least, sadly. 
Whether Wolf-Ferrari is the man to create 
a new “Falstaff” or “Meistersinger” remains 
to be seen; but his “Secret of Suzanne” 
gives good promise. He has found the se- 
cret of combining the old style of opera buf- 
fawith modern orchestral effects, and, at the 
same time, writing tuneful vocal parts. His 
opera was most cordially applauded. It gave 
the local public its first opportunity to hear 
Carolina White, and she impressed one as 
being the best of the new singers in the 
Chicago Opera Company. 


Art 
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THE AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME. 


Through the consolidation of the 
American Academy and the American 
School of Classical Studies in Rome a 
unique institution comes into being. It 
is the first time within our knowledge 
that the experiment of teaching con- 
jointly the practice and history of the 
fine arts will have been tried on an am- 
ple scale. For six years past the Acad- 
emy has provided facilities for work 
and study to young architects, painters, 
and sculptors of proved proficiency. its 
prototype was the famous Ecole de 
Rome, like which it has been a resi- 
dential school. For a matter of sixteen 
years the School of Classical Studies has 
made an excellent record purely as a 
tcaching body. The two will now join 
forces as a bipartite residential school 
ip the beautiful Villa Aurelia on the 
Janiculum. 

This is a novel experiment, and to 
preserve a just balance between artists 
and scholars the terms of consolidation 
provide that the resident fellows of the 
School of Classical Studies shall not out- 
number those of the Academy. We shall 
have, then, in close association, picked 
men devoted to different but kindred 
aims, and it will be most interesting to. 


observe the effect of these two sorts of 
academicians on each other. Such a 


‘companionship should on both sides 


have a liberalizing tendency. For the 
artist, fellowship with the investigator 
may suggest that there is more in art 
than that over-prized element, tempera- 
ment; for the scholar, the example of 
the artist may teach that the dry light 
of reason is not wholly illuminating 
without some tincture of genius. Such 
is the result for which one must hope, 
and undoubtedly this mutual advantage 
is what the movers of the consolidation 
had in mind. The experiment is to be 
tried under the most favorable auspices 
and gives every promise of success. 

Of the two allied schools, the Acad- 
emy has already achieved its form and 
will merely seek to expand upon its 
present lines. In the famous French 
School it had a classic model. Its func- 
tion is rather to provide opportunity 
than instruction. Its fellows are sup- 
posed to have found themselves already, 
and while it should afford a delightful 
rendezvous for artists visiting Rome, its 
specific advantages are in the nature of 
the case individual and not capable of 
wide distribution. It was obviously a 
wise provision, then, that its fellows 
should not be outnumbered and over- 
shadowed by those of the School of Clas- 


|sical Studies, a department that affords 


almost unlimited possibilities of expan- 
sion. The school has concentrated upon 
classical literature and archeology, but 
has also given instruction in the medi- 
w#val and Renaissance field. It remains 
merely to build upon this beginning. 
From the first the school has worked 
in harmony with the school at Athens. 
As the work of the school at Rome ox- 
pands, it may seem expedient to estab- 
lish special branches elsewhere. Flor- 
ence, for example, seems the natural 
home for a school of mediwva, and 
Renaissance studies, while investigators 
of Byzantine art will naturally rotate 
among Florence, Rome, and Athens. In 
short, by direct expansion or affiliation 
almost endless opportunities of useful- 
ness open before the School. 

Moreover, there is no reason why its 
activities should be confined to archer. 
ology. Rome is an admirable centre for 
the investigation of the literature, phil- 
osophy, law, and theology of the Middle 
Ages and the Renaissance, so far as 
these are of Latin derivation. All these 
fields the School should gradually cover, 
in coéperation with the Italian and for- 
eign teaching bodies, as fast as means 
and opportunity permit. In fact, the 
only limitations set to its usefulness are 
those of money, of the standard that 
can be maintained for its fellowships, 
and of the scholarship available for its 
teaching force. Its fellowships and pro- 
fessorships should and doubtless will 
be among the most coveted academic 
distinctions. For present purposes the 
Academy has funds, but its needs are 


constantly growing, and it must have 
increasing support. On the basis of the 
records of its constituent bodies it can 
confidently appeal to the generosity of 
all those interested in the broader de- 
velopment of American art and scholar- 
ship. 

Because the School is the more fluid 
bady, we have dwelt especially upon its 
prospects, but it should be evident that 
the prosperity of the School is also that 
of the Academy. On both sides the con- 
solidation increases the possibilities of 
the right sort of international acquaint- 
ance. Aside from the daily give and 
take of the resident professors and fel- 
lows, there are many investigations in 
which the artist and the archmologist 
are natural confederates. And the art- 
ist can only gain from contact with an 
outlook that includes not merely the 
visible remains of Rome, but also, most 


broadly, the whole record of distin- 
gushed artistic achievement in the 
Western world, 

The Byzantine Research and Publication 
Fund, in connection with the British School 
at Athens, has issued a circular of its pro- 
gramme. It has on hand important works 
on churches in Asia Minor, churches ot 
Constantinople and Salonika, besides 
smaller monographs on many European 
Greek monuments. The society desires to 
effect a thorough survey of the Byzantine 
material on the Greek islands in Macedonia, 
Egypt, Sicily, and Northern Africa. A study 
of “The Church of the Nativity at Beth- 
lehem,” edited by R. Weir Schultz, will 
shortly be published. This society, which 


covers an important fleld hitherto neglect- 


ed by English and American scholarship, 
wisnes new subscribers. Donors of not less 
than a pound sterling annually receive, free, 
certain of the less expensive publications, 
paying at will half-price for other more ex- 


pensive works. The fund has a strong staff 
General correspond- 
should be secretary, 
R. Weir Schultz, Esq., 14 Gray's Inn Square; 
contributions to the H. A. A 
Cruso, Esq., 31 Ladbrooke Square, London, 
Ww. 

“The History of Art by 
Maspero, director of the Ghizeh Museum, | 


and deserves support. 
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E. Durand-Gréville, in his “Hubert 
Jean Van Eyck” (Brussels: Van Ocst) sets 
out with the resolute intention of discover- 
ing the works of Hubert and fully verifies 
the promise that he who seeks shall find. 
Including copies of lost originals, Hubert 
emerges fitted out with the very impressive 
baggage of forty-eight pictures; Jan re- 
mains with half that number. M. Durand- 
Gréville’s point of departure is the compar- 
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ison of the Singing Angels (Jan's) and the 
Playing Angels (Hubert’s) in the Ghent al- 
tarplece. Hubert reveals a softer and more 
painterlike moed, and paints frankly; Jan 
is more sculptural and builds up his pictures 
with glazes. We have no space to follow 
the reconstitution of Hubert’s work from 
this beginning. In general the process in- 
volves a great in-sweep of pictures of most 
disparate temper, quality, and, we are sure, 
date. Perhaps the most satisfactory attri- 
butions are those of the little Dresden trip- 
tych and the closely allied Annunciation 
and Last Judgment of the Hermitage to 
Hubert. A group of crucifixions, of which 
one in the Aynard collection, Lyons, is 
characteristic, can, we feel, fit plausibly into 
the wuvre of no great painter. They seem 
like the work of a routine craftsman, who, 
for that matter, is almost certainly not 
Flemish but French. It also goes hard to 
accept such rather secondary works as Lord 
Northbrook’s Madonna and the “Van der 
Weyden” of Vienna as from Hubert’s hand. 
In short, the results of this ingenious study 
will hardly be adopted without very grave 
abatement. It is interesting to note that 
the “Jan van Eyck” Madonna of the Met- 
ropolitan Museum is listed as a copy of Hu- 
bert by Petrus Christus, while St. Francis 
Receiving the Stigmata, in the Johnson Col- 
lection, Philadelphia, is also set down pro- 
visionally as a Hubert. St. Francis, in the 
Turin replica (or copy) of this picture, has 
the disadvantage of having two right feet 
This tautology does not trouble our author, 
who regards it as an “inadvertence more 
likely to occur in an original than in a 
copy.” The quarto is handsomely made, and 
contains some seventy-five excellent repro- 
ductions. 


William Webster, said to be the oldest 


landscape gardener and horticulturist in 
this country, died recently in Rochester, 
aged ninety-four years. Webster designed 
and superintended the construction of some 
of America’s most notable parks. He came 
to this country from England in 1828 
hj ‘ Te) 
inance 
STUDYING A “SITUATION.” 
The present week is one of those oc- 
casions when both Stock Exchange devo- 
tees and outside men of business ad- 
dress one another in really interested 


tones with the inquiry what they think 
of “the situation.” Sometimes this ques- 
tion, and the answer to it, are entirely 


such successive incidents as the rate de- 
cision, the extra-session announcement, 
the War Department's exploit, and the 
New York Central’s dividend reduction, 
were surveyed in Wall Street just as 
they were surveyed by intelligent men 
outside of Wall Street, is the best of all 
testimony to the entirely normal char- 


‘or so slow as to chill the budding 
hopes? We have had the light thrown 
in turn, these past few days, on several 
quarters of the business world where 
experienced people look for information. 
Iron is now, as ever, the barometer of 
trade, and last week we had the iron 
production returns for the year to date. 
From the 2,617,000 tons of last March, acter of the market itself. 
the country’s monthly output had de-| Among several other incidents which 
creased steadily to the 1,759,000 tons | markets have not received as they might 
of January, 1911. February's output in-|have been expected to do, the New York 
creased 35,000 tons over January; but|Central’s dividend reduction is not the 
nevertheless, while January's average |jeast conspicuous. Wall Street displayed 
daily output of iron was 30 per cent. | no consternation and no very great in- 
below the maximum month of 1910, Feb- ‘terest; the market itself acted as if the 
ruary’s daily average, despite the ‘reduction had been expected long before. 
month's better showing, was still 22 per | Nobody heard, in the casual conversa- 
cent. below that maximum, ‘tion of the market, the angry or regret- 
In January the total value of the | ful comment that this was the first-fruit 
checks drawn on the country’s banking of the iniquitous railway rate decision. 
institutions was 15 per cent. below Jan-| It is true, the president of the New 
uary, 1910. February showed a decrease | York Central declared in a public inter- 
of less than 7 per cent. from a year ago.| view, next day, that the dividend re- 
This is improvement, but it is obviously ‘duction had occurred “as a result of the 
slow. On the Stock Exchange (whose |decision.” But the Stock Exchange took 
activity or inactivity sometimes reflects | no interest whatever in his explanation. 
the state of outside trade) January’s|It was this same railway officer who, 
sales of stocks were nearly 60 per cent.| nine months ago, when the Government 
less than in 1910. February’s business ‘nad first intervened to compel postpone- 
was 37 per cent. below 1910. Here again /ment of the rate increases pending re- 
is improvement over January, though|view by the Interstate Commission, de- 
results again do not compare well with |clared that “if the railways are to re- 
the majority of other years. |main solvent, the only recourse now is 
What, then, is to be the inference an advance of freight rates.” The fact 
from all this? Perhaps it is reasonable that this sweeping statement was made 
to infer that trade activity will increase at a moment when his own company was 
slowly and deliberately, but steadily,| negotiating loans, showed its reckless- 
and that, granting good harvest results, ness; the fact that, in immediate se- 
we shall be on a really comfortable ba-| quence to the recent rate decision, the 
sis in the autumn. Even as regards a|company has borrowed twenty millions 
crop uncertainty, last week’s govern- at home and ten abroad, on genuine- 
ment report on grain reserves—show- ly favorable terms, proves its baseless- 
ing that farmers hold to-day, from the |ness. No impression could possibly be 
crops of 1910, the largest amount of made now on the public mind by anoth- 
corn ever carried over at this season ex- er assertion from the same source, in- 
cept for 1907, and the largest amount of timating that the Central’s dividend need 
wheat with three exceptions only—is in | not have been reduced but for the Com- 
a way a guarantee against the bad re-|merce Commission’s action. 
sults on general trade, even from disap- The truth of the matter is that the 
peinting harvests in 1911. New York Central's dividend ought to 
So far as regards the markets of the ave been reduced, and probably would 
day, the really essential fact is that have been reduced, whatever had been 


illusions have been removed, that blind- the commissioners’ decision on railway 














fold reasoning from wish to thought 
has been restrained, and that each suc- 
cessive event, with every phase of the 
general situation, is studied in the cold 





light of common sense. There have been 
times—as in 1908 and 1906—when such 
humdrum fashion of framing opinions 
was discountenanced as the path to pes- 
make it out.” But sometimes, also, ‘simism. Recent events have shown, 
there is a perceptible trend of opinion however, that the rule will work both 
towards cheerfulness or discouragement, | ways. No one imagines that, with the 
with attentive examination of each suc- | markets on financial stilts, and Wall 
cessive event or announcement to see Street discounting to-day what could not 
what confirmation, if any, can be had. happen within the next twelve months, 
Apparently, this is the state of senti-| such an incident as last week’s Mexican 
ment at the present moment. j}news could have been received as ra- 

Is business improving, or not? If it ‘tionally as it was. Only markets in a 
is improving, then is the betterment normal condition are able to pass judg- 


perfunctory; the exchange of views is 
talk for the sake of talk. Sometimes 
habitual oracles admit that “the situa- 
tion is mixed,” or that they “cannot 





substantial enough to be encouraging,' ment normally, and the fact that four 


rates, and this for the reason that the 
‘dividend was most improperly increased 
|from 5 to 6 per cent. a year ago. That 
increase has since been defended by the 
company’s authorities (in face of the 
fact that 6 per cent. was not in reality 
being earned even then, and that a sea- 
son of trade reaction was plainly 
ahead), on the ground that high divi- 
dends were necessary to preserve the 
company’s credit. 

There was this much of excuse for it 
—that the bond market of a year ago 
had become decidedly unreceptive to 
new railway loans on the former terms. 
Most people conversant with financial 
matters found the cause in the money 
market itself; but the fact itself was 
discoricerfing, and it was possible at 
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least to argue that, if earnings and divi- 
dends were larger, the lending commu- 
nity would be more complacent. To jump 
from this assertion, however, to the fur- 
ther inference that to increase divi- 
dends when earnings were not increas- 
ing, and to pay out to shareholders mon- 
ey which was needed for the property, 
would make a company’s creditors en- 
thusiastic, was to overstep the line of 
outright absurdity. The best that can 
now be said is that, with the return of 
the money market to more normal con- 
ditions, these strange vagaries are in | 
the way to disappear. 
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